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THIS PROTEST PARADE of 
inadequate pay scales stretched 


5,000 Chicago teachers against 
nine blocks long. Leading the 


march were Pres. John Fewkes and Treas. Joseph F. Ewald of 
American Federation of Teachers Local 1. Ewald is assistant prin- 
cipal at Chicago’s Harrison High School. (See Story, Page 3.) 


Ike’s Estimates Challenged: 


$77 billion for fiscal 1960. 


facts and figures of a national 
m budget came under immediate at- 
tack from the heavily Democratic 


Congress to 
Act Soon on 


Major Bills 


Democrats and Republicans 
on both sides of Capitol Hill 
completed committee assignments 
in a major reshuffling which saw 
the House and Senate Labor 
committées take on a more li- 
beral look, while the all-impor- 
tant House Rules Committée 
drifted deeper into conservatism. 

With the organizational work 
completed, Democratic leaders be- 
gan to press hard for prompt com- 
mittee reports on key measures. 

Housing appeared to have top 
Priority. The Senate’s Banking 
Committee prepared to hold hear- 
ings on several measures, includ- 
ing bills offered by Senators John 

(Continued on Page 10) 


Budget Cuts Peril 


Social Programs — 


By Saul Miller 


Pres. Eisenhower has combined a highly optimistic prediction 
of an economic boom with elimination or severe curtailment of vital 
social and welfare programs in a precariously “balanced” budget of 


The translation of the President’s program for the final two years 


of his Administration into the hard®— 


86th Congress as‘impractical” and 
political in intent. 

The new budget, covering the 
period from July 1, 1959 to June 
30, 1960, is presented as $3.9 bil- 
lion less than the record budget 
estimates for fiscal 1959 but most of 
the cuts come from automatic re- 
ductions, on. non-recurring costs. 
The ‘fiscal 1959 year ending June 
30, 1959 is expected to produce a 
deficit in the neighborhood of $12.9 
billion. 


The President told Congress: in 
his Budget Message and his Eco- 
nomic Report that the outlook for 
fiscal 1960 indicates a boom econ- 
omy with profits and personal in- 
come increasing to the tune of an 
additional $9 billion in tax revenues 
at the present rates of taxation. 


’ He based his anticipated re- 
covery of revenues from $68 bil- 
lion in the current year to $77 
billion in fiscal 1960 on experi- 
ence after the 1953-54 recession, 
when corporate and personal tax 
revenues jumped about $8 billion. - 

“With similar forces of economic. 
recovery at work today,” the Pres-| 
ident said, “I have confidence that 

(Continuéd on Page 11) 


~ |West Palm Beach. It has a 721,- 


Eisenhower ‘Nostrums’: 


Labor Tags Policy 
‘Stagnation Road’ 


The economic “nos 


”” contained in Pres. Eisenhower’s Budget 
=| and Economic messages are a “sure-fire prescription for stagnation,” 


the AFL-CIO Economic Policy Committee declared in statement 
analyzing the two reports to Congress. 


The committee statement said 


that the President’s Economic 


Report “ignores” the “most immediate national economic problem, 
the continuing high level of unemployment,” sets no “‘economic 
goals” for the nation to follow and “tries to blame unions and 
union-won wage increases for rising prices.” 

In his Budget Message, the statement continues, the President 


“has placed the economic cart be4® 
fore the economic horse. America 
can balance the nation’s budget 
only by getting idle men and idle 
machines back to work, by creat- 
ing an economy to meet unfilled 
human needs, by strengthening our 
defenses and aiding the under- de- 
veloped nations to raise their living 
standards in a fight against world 
communism.” 


Ignores Major Causes 

The committee, headed by AFL- 
CIO Vice Pres. Walter P. Reuther, 
declared that the attempt to blame 
union-won wage increases for ris- 
ing prices is based on an analysis 
that completely overlooks the ma- 
jor causes for price increases. 

The committee added: 

“Any impartial review of wage 
and price developments since World 
War II would objectively demon- 
strate the value of union-won wage 
increases aS a necessary support 
to a high level of economic activity 

. . the degree to which union-won 
wage increases have been respon- 
sible for price increases is infini- 
tesimal.” 


In the unemployment area, the 
statement noted that the Eco- 
nomic Report gives practically 
no consideration to the -reason 
for the job lag despite a rising 
level of production and of the 

(Continued on Page 12) 


President 
Urges Pay 
Hike Curbs 


Pres. Eisenhower has called 
for a sharp limitation on the 
bargaining goals of organized 
labor and singled out unions as 
major offenders in contributing 
to “inflation.” 

Without reference to profiteer- 

ing or other key factors causing 
higher prices, the President in 
effect said that in the Adminis- 
tration’s view collective bargain- 
ing should be limited to wage and 
other increases in line with the 
“productivity performance of the 
economy.” 
- In his Economic Report to Con- 
gress, in which the President is 
legally required to indicate Ad- 
ministration policies leading to- 
ward maximum production and em- 
ployment, Eisenhower said that in- 
creases in excess of productivity 
are “inevitably inflationary” and 
“self-defeating.” 

The President placed particu- 
lar emphasis on the role of la- 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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New Kennedy Bill Speeds 


Action on Corruption Issue 


[Clash Seen 
With Ike’s 


Program 


By Willard Shelton 

The first labor bill battle of the 
86th Congress opened as Sen, 
John F. Kennedy (D-Mass.) - 
scheduled hearings of his Senate 
Labor subcommittee for Jan. 27 
and filed a slightky revised ver- 
sion of the 1958 Kennedy-Ives 
anti-corruption bill, which died 
under the attack of the Eisen- 
hower Administration and busi- 
ness interests after passing the 
Senate by an 88-to-1 vote. 

Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell, 
said Kennedy, would be the first 
witness before the subcommittee. 

The Kennedy bill basically pro- 
vides for secret-ballot elections for 
union officers, protection of union 
funds, reports to the Labor Dept. 
by unions on trusteeships, and the 
prohibition of service as union of- 
ficials of persons convicted of seri- 
ous crimes. 

It requires employers to file re- 
ports of expenditures for “labor 
consultants” for “persuasion” of 
workers regarding union member- 
ship and for “loans” by employers 
to union officials. 

It modifies the Taft-Hartley Act 
only in limited fields—to authorize 
“pre-hire” agreements in the build- 
ing trades, to allow “economic 
strikers” to vote in NLRB elec- 
tions, to restrict so-called “black- 
mail” picketing and to direct the 
NLRB to exercise its jurisdiction 
in labor disputes involving inter- 
state commerce. 

The presumption was that the 
Administration’s own labor pro- 
gram, expected to repeat Pres. Ei- 
senhower’s 1958 proposals for re- 
strictions on union picketing and 
boycotts and carrying severe sanc- © 
tions against unions in violation of 


(Continued on Page 12) 


Machinists Win at Florida Plant 
As Union-Busting Tacties Backfire 


West Palm Beach, Fla.—The Machinists fought their way through a whole bag of management 
anti-union tricks and won representation rights for employes of the giant Florida Research & De- 
velopment Center of the United Aircraft Corp.’s Pratt & Whitney Div. 

The union emerged victorious by a 647 to 264 tally after a bitter 16-month battle in which it had 
to bat down one company-erected roadblock after another, said IAM Vice Pres. Jesse McGlon. It 


was about a two-and-a-half to one‘ 
triumph over the “no union” vote. 
“The outcome of this election,” 
McGlon added, “furnishes new 
proof that large new industries in 
the South can be organized de- 
Spite southern anti-labor tactics 
when employes are determined 
and their campaign is well-or- 
ganized and assisted.” 
The plant is located on a 7,000- 
acre tract 17 miles northwest of 


000-square foot main building with 
a huge parking lot. Included are 
remote test areas, for which a sur- 
rounding wild life preserve affords 
the necessary isolation for engi- 
neering and testing secret propul- 
sion, projects. 

The bargaining unit is composed 
only of hourly-rated production and 
maintenance employes. Present 
employment, including supervisors 


and large office and technical staffs, | 


is about 2,300 people. By June it 
is expected to reach 3,000; eventu- 
ally it may go as high as 6,000. 

Pratt & Whitney opposition to 
unionization of its employes ap- 
peared almost with the first IAM 
organizers. 

Workers who appeared interested 
in the union were suddenly laid off 
or simply discharged. When the 
union’s first petition for a National 
(Continued on Page 3) 
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Source: US, Dept of Labor Surveys of Mofor Areas 


ACW Beats Injunction, 


Wins Strike at Miami 


Miami—Undaunted by a stringent court injunction barring pick- 


eting, 100 members of the Clothi 
increases plus fringe benefits to 


Workers won major wage 
d a two-month strike against 


the Donald S. Lavigne Co., Miami uniform manufacturers. 
The workers walked off the job Nov. 19 after negotiations with 


Lavigne for their first contract col- 
lapsed. They were immediately 
hit by a temporary injunction bar- 
ring all picketing. The injunction 
was vacated by an appellate court 
in mid-December, but under Flor- 
ida law the ACW members were 
forced to wait a 15-day period be- 
fore resuming: picketing Jan. 5. 


Announcement of the strike set- 
tlement—a week after picket lines 
were restored—was made in New 
York by Gladys Dickason, Amal- 
gamated vice president and South- 
ern regional director. Negotia- 
tions preceding the agreement were 
held both here and in New York, 


with ACW Pres. Jacob S. Potof- 
sky participating. 

The contract conforms with 
the standard clothing agreement 
established by industry-wide cok 
lective bargaining, providing for. 
am average wage of $1.725 an 
hour, Miss Dickason said. The 
uniform manufacturer agreed to 
substantial wage hikes to bring 
the earnings of his employes to 
that figure. 

The pact also provides improved 
vacations, augmented health insur- 
ance coverage for both employes 
and dependents, retirement benefits 
and eight paid holidays. — 


URW Wins Reinstatement, 


Back Pay for 


Fired Worker 


Hartville, O.—Back in the early summer of 1957 Fletis Ware 
had a job in the tire curing pit at the Monarch Rubber Co. here 
and belonged to an unaffiliated union that represented him in col- 


lective bargaining. 


Then the Rubber Workers began organizing a genuine union. 


Ware liked the idea and joined.® 


So did a lot of his fellow-workers. 
One of them became active in or- 
ganizing and was fired. 

Ware didn’t think that was right. 
He walked off his job in protest. 
And on Aug. 8 he was fired. 

The URW went to bat for him. 
Union attorneys pushed the fight 
all the way up to the National La- 
bor Relations Board in Washing- 
ton. They won. 


Last Nov. 24—more than 15 
months after he was discharged— 
Ware went back to work at his 
old job. And on Dec. 12—two 
weeks before Christmas—the 
company gave him a check for 
$6,323.50, the amount of pay 


2 IBT Leaders Leave 
Chicago Fed. Board 


Chicago — Two officials of the 
Teamsters, expelled from the AFL- 
CIO in 1957 on grounds of corrupt 
domination, have resigned as mem- 
bers of the executive board of the 
Chicago Federation of Labor. 

Stepping off the CFL board were 
Sec. Thomas J. Haggerty of Milk 
Wagon Drivers Local 753 and 
Pres. George L. Knott of Laundry 
Driver® Local 712. 

The resignations were accepted 
in compliance with a directive of 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
barring from office in state or city 
central bodies persons holding sal- 
aried, administrative or executive 
posts with expelled unions. 


he had lost because of the firing. 
Deductions brought it down to 
$5,684.20, 

“I don’t know where I’d have 
been without the URW,” he said. 
“It’s still like a dream.” 

It was a good Christmas for 
Ware; his wife, Lois, and their 
three children, Jeffrey Lynn, 8; 
David Neal, 7, and Beverly Rae, 3. 

It was a good Christmas, too, 
and a good victory, for the URW, 
for URW Local 99 at the Monarch 
plant, and for those who believe 
in things like loyalty, patience, de- 
termination and a fight for the 
right. 

The crux of the situation was 
the fact that the independent un- 
ion contract in effect at the time 
of Ware’s discharge lacked a “no- 
strike” clause, according to James 
O. Cross, URW assistant general 
counsel, 


“In the absence of a ‘no-strike’ 


Clause, Ware was engaging in what 


the law considers protected activ- 
ity because his action was in pro- 
test of the employer’s treatment of 
a fellow-worker,” he explained. 

Ware earned only about $1,000 
during the period his discharge was 
in force, obtaining a 13-week job 
making sanitary toilets. 

His experience by no means em- 
bittered him against the company 
required to reinstate him in his job. 

“It’s-a good place to work and 
we've got a good union that makes 
it good for us,” he declared. 


3,000 F amily Interviews Scheduled: 


eS uf. V 
Labor-Ma nagement Cro é 
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||To: \Study Health Insurance 


“How much medical care do employes and their dependents actually get under different forms of 


insurance?” 


_ “What types of medical care and what percentage of the total health bill are covered oy different | 


forms of health insurance?” 


“How do workers and their families select their doctors?” 


These and a host of other ques- 
tions will be submitted to some 
3,000 families across the nation in 
an effort to determine whether 89 
million workers and dependents 
who are covered by some form of 
health insurance are getting their 
money’s worth. , 

The study ‘is being sponsored by 
the Foundation on Employe 
Health, Medical Care and Welfare, 
Inc., a labor-management organiza- 
tion financed jointly by the Intl. 
Association of Machinists and U.S. 
Industries, Inc. 

Co-chairfmen are IAM Pres. Al 
Hayes and U.S. Industries Pres. 
John I. Snyder, Jr. 

The foundation will utilize the 
medical knowledge of Columbia 
University and the interviewing 
skill of the National Opinion Re- 
search Center of the University of 
Chicago to measure the quality and 
quantity of medical care received 
by union members. 

Hayes told reporters that the 
results of the three-year study 
will be made public upon com- 
pletion to help the 89 million 
American wage earners and their 
dependents to get the best avail- 
able medical and hospital care 
possible for the $2 billion they 
spend annually. 

Some 3,000 families will be in- 
terviewed in the study on the fol- 
lowing basic questions: 

@ Extent and quality of hospital 
and medical care received. 

@ Cost of medical care in re- 
lation to health insurance coverage. 

@ Choice of physicians. 

@ Employes’ attitude toward 
the medical care they receive com- 
pared with recognized professional 


ITU Secretary 


Don Hurd Dies 


In Colorado 


Colorado Springs, Colo.—Don F. 
Hurd, secretary-treasurer of the 
Typographical Union since 1946, 
died at the Union Printers Home 
here after a long illness. 

A member of the operating com- 
mittee of the AFL-CIO Committee 
on Political Education, he also was 
secretary-treasurer of the Printers 
Home here and of the Intl. Allied 
Printing Trades Association; editor 
and publisher of the Typographical 
Journal and a delegate to the Intl. 
Labor Press Association. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
and Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitz- 
ler expressed sadness in telegrams 
of condolence to Mrs. Hurd and to 
ITU Pres. Elmer Brown. 

“He was a true trade unionist 
whose service to his fellow-mem-- 
bers was consistent, devoted and 
dedicated,” they wired Mrs. 
Hurd. 

Born in Sheridan, Wyo., in 1898, 
Hurd was initiated by Sheridan 
Local 264 on his 19th birthday. He 
later became a member, then an 
officer, of Local 36 in Oakland, 
Calif., and joined the international 
staff in 1944 as executive secretary 
to former Pres. Woodruff Randolph. 

Soon after he became an aide to 
the late Sec.-Treas. Jack Gill and 
upon the latter’s death, succeeded 
him in 1946. He had been re- 
elected biennially since then. 

Furteral services and burial were 
in Indianapolis, Ind., where he 
made his home while an ITU offi- 


cer. 


standards for physicians and hos- 
pitals. 

Under the project four types of 
health insurance plans will be 
studied: % 

New Jersey Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield; non-operating railroad em- 
ploye program administered by the 
Travelers Insurance Co.; compre- 
hensive medical expense plan for 
employes of General Electric and 


their dependents carried by Metro- 


politan Life Insurance Co.; and the 
Kaiser Foundation Health Plan. 
Martin E. Segal, consultant to 
the foundation, told reporters. 
that a “great deal more money is 
being lost than stolen from wek 


fare programs—not as dramatic, 
but much more.” ' 
The foundation decided to go 
ahead on the nationwide program 
after a pilot study in the New York 
metropolitan area, just concluded 
by. the Columbia University re- 
search team, turned up a number 
of serious shortcomings in the cov- 
erage and: quality of medical and 
hospital care received by a sample 
group of industrialized employes. 
The pilot study showed that 
there are too frequent use of sub- 
standard hospitals and unaccredited 
physicians. Heavy physician fees 
and the high cost of drugs, despite 
insurance coverage, were working 
hardships, too. 


Labor Insurance Firm 


Hits Billion Dollar Mark 


The 31-year-old Union Labor Life Insurance Co., founded and 
wholly owned by trade uflions, has — the billion-dollar mark 


in insurance coverage, 


Edmund P. Tobin, president of the company, reported to the 
executive committee meeting in New York that of the 1,358 life 


insurance companies in the United 


States Ullico is the 66th to reach 
the_ billion-dollar level. 

Tobin told the committee that the 
company “has kept pace with the 
demand of working men and wom- 
en throughout the nation for greater 
security.” 

He added: 

“We take pride not only in our 
growth, but in the fact that we 
have kept faith with the high 
ethical standards and sound in- 
surance principles laid down for 
us by the trade union leaders 
who founded our institution.” 


Set up orginally as a life insur- 
ance company, Ullico has branched 
out into allied forms of individual 
and group casualty coverage. The 
company has instituted a new pen- 
sion department to advise and assist 
trade unions in establishing per- 
sonnel retirement systems. 

The company was founded by au- 
thorization of.a resolution adopted 
by the American Federation of 
Labor. Among its original spon- 
sors were the late Samuel Gompers, 
William Green and Matthew Woll, 
who. became its president and was 
succeeded on his death by Tobin. 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
serves on the company’s board of 
directors. 


Wilkins Dies; 
Former Aide 
In Labor Dept. 


J. Ernest Wilkins, a member of 
the Civil Rights Commission and 
from 1954 to 1958 assistant secre- 
tary of labor for international af- 
fairs, was found dead in his home 
in Washington, He was 64. 

The “heartfelt condolences” of 
the AFL-CIO were sent his widow 
by Pres. George Meany and Sec.- 
Treas. William F. Schnitzler. 

“Mr. Wilkins during his service 
as assistant secretary of labor and 
as a member of the Civil Rights 
Commission well and truly served 
the people of America,” they said. 
“He was an able public servant 
who contributed greatly to the wel- 
fare of all our citizens. America 
can ill afford to lose men of such 
calibre.” 

He was only the second Negro 
ever to hold a “Little Cabinet” post. 


able to buy a new car. 


for people everywhere.” 


Steelworkers Open Drive 
For Major Pay Hike in °59 


The Steelworkers have served informal notice on the indus- 
try that they expect major gains in the new contract to replace 
the current agreement expiring June 30. 

The notice was in the form of paid advertisements in news- 
papers addressed as a memo to named executives of the auto 
industry advising them that “our ’°59 model” contract means 
$1 billion “in new money for your automobile dealers and you!” 

The union’s pre-negotiation theme is “Remember the more 
you earn—the more you buy.” 

“Automobile manufacturers must now realize that theix 
profits come only from people,” the ad says. “New ideas, new 
styling, new models in the automobile industry_don’t mean a 
eee ieee On pheyls ; . - 8 heli ok peng » «.. axe Mameiaty 


“One million, 250,000 iittala will soon ’ 
their 1959 wage contract. How they do with their 59 model 
will almost certainly decide how you’ll do with yours.” 

Included is a note “to the American people” signed by 
USWA Pres. David J. McDonald: 

“The job of the United Steelworkers of America is never 
Oe ee ne ee ees: Sele Cree 
for our members, greater security, better 
a higher standard of living for the nation and a happier life 
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Wage Hike Averts 


Major Oil 


. t, $2 P 


Strike 


Denver—The nation’s giant oil companies, faced with a strike 
threat by the Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers, have abandoned a 
10-month-old united front against any wage increases for more than 


100,000 employes. 


First of the major producers to break from the industry’s previous 


rigid refusal to. grant pay adjust-® 


ments was Sinclair Oil Co., which 
reached agreement with the union 
on a 5 percent wage boost. It was 
the first concrete offer from any 
oil producer in nearly a year of 
sporadic negotiations. 

The OCAW’s Bargaining Pol- 
icy Committee promptly ap- 
proved the terms of the settle- 
ment, which will give wage in- 
creases averaging 13.5 cents an 
hour. The proposed contract is 
subject to secret balloting by un- 
ion members, who will vote on 
ratification over the next several 
weeks. 

OCAW Pres. O. A. Knight said 
the pattern established by the wage 
increases at Sinclair—first raises 
granted in the industry since May 
1957—is expected to spread rap- 
idly throughout the industry. 

Sinclair is the only producer with 
which the union has a national con- 
tract. Agreements with other in- 
dustry leaders are negotiated on a 
plant-by plant basis. 

Several major oil companies 


quickly followed Sinclair’s lead, in- 
cluding Standard Oil of Indiana, 
Standard Oil of California, Sun Oil, 
Atlantic Refining Co., Ashland Oil, 
Continental and Gulf. 

_. The Sinclair pact broke a dead- 
lock which had existed since the 
OCAW went to the industry in 
February 1958 with demands for 
both wage increases and added 
safeguards against layoffs. Faced 
by what Knight called the industry’s 
“united wage freeze,” the union last 
September modified its demands 
and announced it would accept a 
general wage increase of 25 cents 
and hour in lieu of the earlier pro- 
posals. 

Settlement with Sinclair came 
only after Knight warned that 
the oil industry’s refusal to grant 
justified wage increases could 
lead to “widespread strikes.” The 
OCAW went into the crucial ne- 
gotiating sessions armed with 
overwhelming rank - and - file au- 
thorization to call a walkout in 
many refineries and other instal- 


lations. 


Chicago Teachers Hit 
‘Inadequate’ Pay Raise 


Chicago—More than 5,000 school teachers paraded with picket 
signs around Chicago’s City Hall and Board of Education offices, 
calling for higher pay and better working conditions. 

The marchers, members of Local 1 of the American Federation 
of Teachers, protested as inadequate a $150-a-year raise voted by 


the Board of Education. The un-® 


jon had originally asked a $500 
raise and has proposed an addi- 
tional $250 increase on top of the 
$150 granted by the city. 


“75¢c a Day Is a Poor Raise in} 


Pay,” read one picket sign. 

Another sign declared: “Collec- 
tive Bargaining Is an Established 
American Principle—Officers Rep- 
resenting 10,000 Teachers Must Be 
Heard.” 

Many of the teachers carried 
American flags. At the conclu- 
sion of the one-hour parade, held 
after school hours, the line -of 
teachers, three-abreast, stretched 
nearly nine blocks long. 

Local 1 Pres. John M. Fewkes 
described the protest parade as “a 
marvelous success.” 

He said: “Chicago teachers have 
indicated to the Board of Educa- 
tion that they really want some- 
thing done about their working 
conditions and wages. They are in- 
censed about the board not prop- 
erly negotiaing with union repre- 
sentatives.” 

In addition to higher salaries, 
the union is seeking adoption of a 


recommendation by the school ac- 
crediting association that teachers 
be given one period a day free of 
duties. . 

Fewkes charged that Illinois, 
although one of the wealthiest 
states, ranks 43rd in “total school 
costs.” He urged the Board of 
Education to seek more state aid. 

Gov. William G. Stratton re- 


the Illinois General Assembly that 
the present. $200 in state aid per 
pupil is not enough. He said more 
money will have to be raised for 
schools. 

Chicago School Board Pres. R. 
S. Shriver declared: 

“Until more financial aid is forth- 
coming from the state, teachers’ 
salaries will not reach the point 
where they should be. There is no 
more money, sad though that fact 
ey 

Eileen Shannon, -editor of the 
Chicago Union Teacher, said the 
city’s teachers should be able to ne- 
gotiate adequate pay at “the bar- 
gaining table” rather than “have to 
march to get better working condi- 


tions and pay.” 


cently told the opening session of | 


York area. 


spread popular and press suppo 
land already has attracted large 
groups of new members. 

It grew out of an organizing 
campaign at Montefiore Hospital 
that started last May. The Monte- 
fiore drive featured a series:of de- 
monstrations, cafeteria boycotts, 
mass telegrams and a three-hour 
work stoppage aimed at inducing 
the management to sit down and 
negotiate. 

A strike was scheduled for 
Dec. 8 following repeated re- 
fusals by the Montefiore board of 
directors even to meet with the 
union, but peace was restored. 
On Dec. 30, the union won a 
representation election conduct- 
ed by the New York State Labor 
Relations Board by a vote of 

628 to 31 for no union. Nego- 
tiations for a contract are un- 
der way. 

Leaflet distribution outside other 
hospitals began a week after the 
SLRB victory. 

“This simple task of distributing 
circulars, a mammoth task, could 
not be done by paid organizers,” 
Pres. Leon J. Davis said. “We took 
the issue to our stewards and mem- 
bership, pointing out there was a 
big organizing job ahead that need- 
ed doing, and the response was just 
terrific. 

“In the first two weeks, we were 
able to recruit more than 500 mem- 
bers in our ‘crack of dawn’ leaflet 


brigade.” 


Florida Workers Choose [AM 
As Union-Busting Tactics Fail 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Labor Relations Board election was 
filed in February 1958, three. Ri- 
viera Beach police cars appeared 
in answer to the company’s call to 


. sop handbilling of a training school, 
and deputy sheriffs from lush Palm | titles 


Beach County were called for the 
same purpose at the main plant. 

But the authorities were wise 
enough to check their local laws. 
The Riviera Beach City Council 
was told by its counsel that two old 
Ordinances requiring permits for 
signs and handbilling did not leg- 
ally apply. Sheriff John Kirk, after 
checking the law, rejected repeated 
company requests to stop handbill- 
ing, according to Grand Lodge Rep. 
C. M. Swope. 


The firm succeeded in inducing 
the NLRB to throw out the first 
election petition by claiming that 
the then 445 employes were not 
classified, although the authoriza- 
tion cards all listed job classification 


The union started all over 
again and once more gathered 
authorization cards. Layoffs con- 
tinued. Suspected active union- 
ists. were transferred to remote 
areas. Wage increases were giv- 
en—9 to 14 cents an hour, later 
7 to 12 cents—to “show” that 
unorganized Pratt- & Whitney 
employes were treated as well as 
the organized. 

As the election date neared, the 
company sent its employes four- 


page anti-union letters in which, 
among other things, it criticized 
the IAM’s then current Eastern 
Air Lines strike. The settlement— 
with its impressive wage gains— 
took care of that. ’ 

The firm also attempted, unsuc- 
cessfully, to smear the union and 
organized labor generally about dis- 
closures before the McClellan Sen- 
ate Committee. It continued dis- 
charges, layoffs and transfers to 
isolated locations, and pleaded for 
continuance of “informal” and 
“man-to-man” bargaining. 

But nothing seemed to work— 
and the union won the NLRB elec- 
tion. The victory was the largest 
in recent months in the IAM’s 


southern territory. 


By Gervase N. Love 


¢ 


PICKET LINES LIKE THIS, formed by employes during demonstrations before and after work, 
helped win bargaining rights at New York’s Montefiore Hospital for the Hospital Div. of Retail 
Drug Employes Local 1199. Now a campaign to organize some 30,000 additional underpaid 
workers, many of them Negroes and Puerto Ricans, is under way in other hospitals in the New 


Underpaid N. Y. Hospital Workers 
Discover Haven of Hope in Union 


‘New York—To some 30,000 miserably underpaid workers in New York City’s 81 voluntary 
hospitals, the hospital division of Retail Drug Employes Local 1199 is offering a haven and a hope 
for the future they are grasping eagerly. 

With the solid backing of the citywide AFL and CIO, Local 1199 has embarked on a major or- 
ganizing campaign among these workers, most of them Negroes and Puerto Ricans, which has wide- 


The volunteers in the “crack of 
dawn” brigade show up at hospi- 
tals at 6 a. m. to pass out circulars 
and handbills before going off to 
their jobs in different parts of the 
city. 

As a result of the drive, in one 
month rank and file organizing 
committees were established in 
about 20 hospitals. The workers 
often warmly welcome the union 
representatives and sometimes 
take leaflets to distribute inside 
the hospitals. 

Union membership is being 
solicited among professional, cler- 
ical and unskilled workers—all em- 
ployes except doctors and nurses. 
The campaign is being carried on 
in laboratory and X-ray depart- 


ments, Offices, and among engi- 
neers, nurses’ aides, registered 
pharmacists, dietary, laundry and 
housekeeping workers. 

In the last-named groups, the 
workers are predominantly Ne- 
groes and Puerto Ricans. Most of 
them earn as little as $34 a week. 
They are not covered by any fed- 
eral, state or municipal minimum 
wage laws, unemployment insur- 
ance or disability benefits. 

Working closely with Local 1199 
in the drive are Pres. Harry Van 
Arsdale of the AFL Central Trades 
& Labor Council and Sec.-Treas. 
Morris lushewitz of the CIO In- 
dustrial Union Council, both of 
whom also were active in the Mon- 
tefiore campaign. 


UAW Members Ratify 


Harvester Settlement 


Detroit—Rank-and-file members of the Auto Workers voted 
acceptance of new contract terms to end major strikes at Intl. 
Harvester Co. and Electric Auto-Lite Co. 

Ratification of the new three-year pact at I-H came after the 
UAW’s Harvester Council approved the agreement by a 7-6 margin. 


The company, closed down since 
Nov. 13, immediately announced 
a resumption of production at its 
15 plants across the nation. 


The Harvester settlement pro- 
vides for wage increases of 6 cents 
or 2.5 percent, whichever is greater, 
retroactive to Aug. 23, 1958. Wage 
increases of the same amount will 
go into effect Sept. 14, 1959, and 
Oct. 3, 1960. The new contract, 
which runs to Oct. 1, 1961, also 
calls for an additional 8 cents an 
hour for skilled trades, plus ad- 
justments of widespread inequities 
and job re-evaluation which will 
mean additional wage boosts for 
several thousand employes. 


Follows Auto Pattern 


UAW Vice Pres. Pat Greathouse 
said the contract, affecting some 
35,000 production workers, follows 
the pattern of the auto industry’s 
“Big Three” agreements, which 
boosted supplemental unemploy- 
ment benefits, pensions and heaith 
insurance coverage. 


The Auto-Lite settlement sent 
4,500 workers back to their jobs 
at 10 plants. An additional 2,- 
500 Toledo employes, idle since | 


the start of their strike Dec. 1, 
remained on strike pending set- 
tlement of local issues. 
Meanwhile, UAW Pres. Walter 
P. Reuther disclosed that Chrysler 
Corp. employes who have been out 
of work because of layoffs since 
Sept. 1 will share an estimated $2 
million in retroactive benefits un- 
der the supplemental unemploy- 
ment program negotiated last fall. 
The 1958 contracts with the “Big 
Three” boosted SUB payments and 
extended the duration of benefits 
from 26 to 39 weeks. The Chrys- 
ler plan, Reuther said, has just been 


approved’ by the U.S. Treasury — 


Dept. , 
The union turned its attention 
to stalemated negotiations at Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co., the 
only major farm implement maker 
operating without a new contract. 
The 13,500 UAW members at Allis- 
Chalmers have been working under 
a contract extension since Aug. 15. 
Major stumbling block appears 
to be the company’s insistence on 
negotiating separate contracts with 
its eight UAW locals, instead of 


following the industry pattern of a 


master contract, 


ia 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, JANUARY 24, 1959 


DINNER MEETING of the labor education conference in Washington jointly sponsored by the AFL- 


CIO and the Canadian Labor Congress heard U.S. Commissioner of Education Lawrence G. Der- 
thick (second from left) and. AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany (second from right) as the principal 


speakers. 


They are flanked by Pres. Peter T. Schoemann (left) of the Plumbers & Pipefitters, 


chairman of the AFL-CIO Education Committee, and John Connors, AFL-CIO education director. 


U. S., Canadian Labor Educators 
Explore Problems of 2 Nations 


The educational problems work 


face as both members of their unions and residents of their 


communities were explored as nearly 150 delegates completed a Joint U.S.-Canadian Labor Educa- 
tion Directors’ Conference co-sponsored by the AFL-CIO and the Canadian Labor Congress. 
Attending were education directors and staff members from international and national unions and 


state and provincial central bodies. 
to separate discussion of their own’ 


problems by the U.S. and Cana- 
dian groups, and luncheon and din- 
ner meetings. 

The conference was opened by 
AFL-CIO Education Dir. John D. 
Connors and CLC Education Dir. 
Max Swerdlow with a joint session 
on “The Scope of Workers’ Edu- 
cation,” with the former as chair- 
man. Pres. Ralph N. Campbell 
of the National Institute of Labor 
Education; Dr. J. R. Kidd, director 
of the Canadian Adult Education 
Association; and Education Dir. 
Helmuth Kern of the Meat Cutters 
were among the speakers. 


A realization that many similar 
problems in the field of public edu- 
cation face the labor movements 
of both countries grew out of a 
joint session on “What Does the 
Labor Movement Expect of Public 
Education?” 


Speakers from the two nations 
discussed the need of federal aid 


“to end overcrowded schools and 


inadequate salaries for teachers; 
the inadequacies of IQ tests, par- 
ticularly as they affect workers’ 
children; labor representation on 
school boards; the impact of over- 
crowded classrooms on democ- 
racy, and teaching about labor in 
the schools. 


Cooperation in labor education 
in Latin America was discussed 
after problems and needs were 


Hatters Invest $300,000 to Keep 


The meeting included two days of joint sessions, a day devoted 


analyzed by Daniel Benedict, edu- 
cation director of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Regional Organization of 
Workers (ORIT); Inter-American 
Rep. William C. Doherty, Jr., of 


Shoe Firm 
To Advertise 
Union Label 


Intl. Shoe Co. of St. Louis, the 
world’s largest maker of shoes, has 
agreed with the Shoe Workers to 
put the union label in an estimated 
1 million pairs of its shoes a year. 

USWA Pres. George Fecteau 
said the St. Louis manufacturer 
would advertise the label in its 
“Hy-Test” line of men’s work 
shoes, sold by retail stores and by 
the commissaries of many large 
steel mills, machine shops, found- 
ries and auto companies. 

Fecteau said International’s un- 
ion label advertising campaign is a 
“forward step in management-la- 
bor relations in the shoe industry.” 

The union’s president urged 
other manufacturers to follow In- 
ternational’s example, declaring: 


“These shoes were made under 
union conditions by workers who 
were paid union wages. Yet many 
of the manufacturers have failed 
to identify these shoes as union- 
made.” 


the Postal, Telegraph & Telephone 
Intl.; CLC Intl. Affairs Dir. Kal- 
men Kaplansky; Carlos Guillen of 
the Organization of American 
States; and David Sternback’ of the 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Intl. Affairs. 


In the separate meeting, U.S. 
‘labor educators discussed region- 
al problems in educating on civil 
rights and undertook to analyze, 
on the basis of experience, the 
future of leadership education. 
The Canadian group’s meeting 
explored the establishment of a 
labor college. 


At a luncheon meeting Dr. 
Dewey Anderson, director of the 
Public Affairs Institute, pointed out 
that despite half a century of prog- 
ress in conservation of natural re- 
sources, “we will either form a 
lasting partnership with nature dur- 
ing the next 50 years or face the 
prospect of becoming a ‘have-not’ 
nation.” 

Pat Conroy, labor counselor of 
the Canadian Embassy and for 
many years secretary-treasurer of 
the former Canadian Congress of 
Labor, called on organized labor 
to extend “compassion and dedica- 
tion” to the people of underde- 
veloped countries. 

The conference was arranged by 
the AFL-CIO and CLC depart- 
ments of education. 


Firm in Business, Save 325 Jobs 


New York—The Hatters are investing a total of $300,000 in the century-old Merrimac Hat Corp., 
Amesbury, Mass., to save the firm from liquidation and assure continued employment for some 325 
members of its Local 89, Pres. Alex Rose of the union has announced. 

The investment assures the union of control of the company, which is the country’ s largest sup- 
plier of fur felt hat bodies to the millinery industry. The union will seek the remainder of the $500,- 


000 needed to prevent liquidation 


from employes and Amesbury resi- 
dents, Rose said. 

The first step in reorganization 
has already been taken with the 
election to the board of directors of 
Rose, Executive Sec, Gerald Cole- 
man and Treas. Marx Lewis of the 
international union; Edward Edwin, 
manager of the union’s Massachu- 
setts Joint Board, and Treas. Jo- 
seph Dollen of Local 89. Hans Rie 
was retained as president 

Rose said the union was con- 
fronted “with a situation that 
threatened the loss of the jobs of 


* 325 members; the community of 


_Amesbury faced severe hardship 
through loss of its chief industry, 
and the millinery industry was in 
danger of losing a vital supply 
source.” 

“Merrimac “is basically a sound 
enterprise, one of the oldest and 
finest in the headwear industries,” 
he added. “Its production of equal- 
ity hat bodies has stood up well 
despite the competition of under- 
priced imports. The firm will con- 
tinue to operate with the same top 
management, administrative staff, 
sales agency and workers. 

One of the reasons the union 


ae Saat 


went into the venture confident that 
it will be successful, Rose said, is 
its experience with the Kartiganer 
Millinery Co. of West Upton, Mass. 
Four years ago, he recalled, the 
union loaned the company $200,- 
000 to prevent its liquidation. 
“That firm has since repaid 
$250,000 owed in back taxes to 
the U.S. government,” Rose said. 
“It has repaid all but $25,000 of 
the union loan, and now employs 
600 workers, Only last year the 
Kartiganer workers received a 
20 percent wage increase and 
other gains in a new collective 
bargaining agreement,” 


» Seager? 4 


‘| ployes, which has suffered heavily 


Building Trades and UAW: 


Detroit—The Detroit Building 


J urisdiction al Pact 
Signed i in Detroit — 


t gar 


ad. (te 


Trades Council and the Auto 


Workers have announced agreement on a “sensible and workable” 
approach to resolving jurisdictional problems. 

Representatives of the two organizations signed a pact which pro- 
vides practical machinery for implementing at the local level the | 


national agreement reached a year'> 


trial Union Dept. and Building & 
Construction Trades Dept. 

The local aaa becomes ef- 
fective Mar. 1. 

Signing- for the Detroit BTC 
were Tom McNamara, Andrew 
McFarlane, Daniel J. Diamond, 
L. M. Weir and Marion Macioce, 
all members of the council’s exec- 
utive board. Signatories for the 
UAW were Pres. Walter P. Reu- 
ther; George Merrelli and Ken 
Morris, co-directors of UAW Re- 
gion 1, and Region 1A Dir. Joseph 
McCusker. 


Issue Joint Statement 

In a joint statement the repre- 
sentatives of the two groups de- 
clared: 

“The agreement provides for the 
creation of a joint standing com- 
mittee that will meet periodically 
to facilitate the working out of 
jurisdictional problems and goes be- 
yond the national agreement in 
providing for joint cooperation in 
the areas of organizing the unor- 
ganized and in making collective 
bargaining more effective for the 
membership of all unions.” 

The compact spells out the 
agreement reachede between the 
UAW and the Detroit BTC, which 
embraces Wayne, Oakland and 
Macomb Counties, that “produc- 
tion and maintenance work shall be 


Mediation Board Ruling: 


To Bargain 


Board has ruled. 


ago between the AFL-CIO’s Indus- | done by UAW members and that 
new construction shall be done by 
members of the Building Trades 
unions and that jobs in the doubt- 
ful area shall be decided based 
upon past practices in accordance 
with the definitions and proced- - 
ures” set forth in the agreement. 


Basis of Agreement 
The statement points out that 
the principles embodied in the na- 
tional agreement between the two 
AFL-CIO departments—in which 
the responsibility of each union 
with regard to new buildings on 
new and existing plant sites, re- 
modeling of existing buildings, re- 
modeling of buildings under pro- 
duction, and plant rearrangement 
are defined—will form the basis 
for the local agreement. 

In the area of organizing, both 
the Auto Workers and the Build- 
ing Trades Council pledge te 
“refrain from attempting to or 
ganize or represent, for the pur-- 
poses of collective bargaining, 


workers who properly belong 
within the jurisdiction” of the 


other. 

It adds that both organizations 
“shall cooperate in every way pos 
sible to assist each other in organ 
izing the unorganized in their re- 
spective jurisdictions and in secure 
ing for their respective members 
the benefits of effective collective 
bargaining.” 


Railroads Ordered 


on Layoffs 


. The country’s railroads must bargain on union demands to stop 
layoffs and restore jobs already abolished, the National Mediation 


A clause in the current three-year agreement signed in November 
1956, which establishes a moratorium on wage demands until No- 


vember 1959, the board pointed 
out, specifies that the union’s agree- 
ment to withhold wage demands 
does not prevent negotiations on 
“stabilization of employment.” 

Consequently, the board ruled, 
the union demands are proper sub- 
jects for negotiation during the 
term of the contract. 

The dispute went to the board on 
a series of union demands for bar- 
gaining about retaining the dwin- 
dling cher of jobs in the in- 
dustry. 

The Maintenance of Way Em- 


because of the introduction of new 
machines in track maintenance, 
asked the Akron & Barberton Belt 
Railroad and about 180 other lines 
to amend contracts to halt layoffs 
where possible. 

The Telegraphers asked the Min- 
neapolis & St. Louis Railway for 
an agreement that no job in exist- 
ence in December 1957 be abol- 
ished except by union agreement. 


Eleven unions asked the Southern 
Railway and the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas Railroad to restore all con- 
tract jobs abolished since Mar. 22, 
1957. 


The Mediation Board announced 
its decision as members of the Rail- 
way Labor Executives Association 
were meeting here to discuss con- 
tract demands for presentation 
when the present agreement expires. 


The heads of the 23 rail labor 
bodies who belong to the associa- 
tion voted to fight with “every 
legal resource possible” to block 


wholesale*and unjustified aban- 


donment of passenger service by 
the railroads. 

In order “to provide adequate 
protection for the public interest,” 
the RLEA will seek amendment of 
that section of the Transportation 
Act of 1958 which permits the 
roads to abandon passenger service, 
Chairman G. E. Leighty said. 

“The railroads have lost all sense 
of any obligation to the public and 
are following a course of junking 
any and all transportation they re- 
gard as unprofitable without due 
regard for the public,” he declared. 

“In the future we intend to make 
the railroads face every legal road- 
block possible whenever taey pro- 
pose to escape their obligation to 
meet the traveling and shipping 
needs of the nation.” 

Leighty said it has become 
clear that nearly all abandon- 
ments of passenger and related 
services proposed in the future 
“will materially affect the pub- 
lic interest by eliminating serv- 
ices needed not only now, but 
in the event of war and in con- 
nection with the long-range future 
railroad needs of the nation.” 

Harry See, chairman of the 
RLEA Safety Committee, reported 
that more passengers were killed 
in railroad accidents in the first 
11 months of 1958 than in all of 
1957, although the number of rev- 
enue passengers decreased. 

The RLEA approved a commit- 
tee recommendation that Congress 
and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission be asked to force the rail- 
roads to live up to their safety re- 
sponsibilities. 
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10-Year Assault Cripples Housing Program 


New Fight Slated as President, 
Democrats Clash on Legislation 


“Housing is out of step with the progress of America.” 
These were the first words in a unanimously adopted resolution of the 1957 AFL-CIO convention 
demanding a comprehensive federal program to provide adequate housing for the nation’s. people 


and to carry on the war against blight in cities all across the land. 
Housing has- been out of step with the progress of America for a long 
Pres. Franklin Delano Roosevelt opened the first governmental attack on slum housing a 


It is not a new problem. 
time. 


quarter of a century ago. One of the early New Deal agencies, the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion was set up by the National Housing Act of 1934. 

During the depression years, the FHA made substantial strides in the construction of low-rent 
public housing units and in the construction of sales housing through its mortgage insurance program. 


World War II created new prob- 
lems, at once increasing the de- 
mand for housing and putting a 
damper on construction. 

By the end of the war, it was 
clear that something had to be 
done. - 


Wagner, Ellender, Taft 
In Congress, the leadership in 
the fight for housing legislation 
came from three men representing 


the three major political factions | 


in the Senate: Sen. Robert Wag- 
ner, liberal New York Democrat, 
Sen. Allen Ellender, conservative 
Southern Democrat, and Sen. Rob- 
ert A. Taft, the intellectual leader 
of the Senate’s Republicans. 

This rather unlikely trio spon- 
sored the Taft - Ellender - Wagner 
housing bill, first introduced in 
1945, which provided for a broad- 
scale federal housing program, in- 
cluding public housing wail slum 
clearance. 

Despite this bipartisan support, 
the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bills lan- 
guished through two Congresses, 
one Democratic and one Republi- 
can. 


The Senate, traditionally more 
liberal on housing legislation, ap- 
proved two bills during this period. 
One was killed by the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee and 
the other by the House Rules Com- 
mittee. 


First Action in. 1949 
In 1949, however, a more liberal 
Congress took office. Following 
three weeks of hearings, a com- 
promise. measure was reported 


New Series Aimed 
At Key Issues 


The AFL-CIO News is pub- 
lishing on this page the first 
of a series of Fact Sheets on 
Congress providing back- 
ground information on basic 
issues coming before the 86th 
Congress. 

The series is designed to 
provide the legislative history 
of the issue—in this case 
housing—the various forces 
involved pro and con and the 
general nature of bills intro- 
duced. 

The AFL-CIO News hopes 
that this information will help 
clarify the nature of the often 
technical and confusing bat- 
tles over legislation and lead 
to the passage of measures 
that will meet the needs of 
the nation. 

Reprints of Fact Sheet on 
Congress No. 1 will be avail- 
able from the AFL-CIO Dept. 
of Legislation, 815 16th St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


calling for the construction of 810,- 
000 public housing units, a broad 
slum clearance and urban rede- 
velopment program, and encour- 
agement of private home construc- 
tion. 

The bill, which was to become 
the Housing Act of 1949, passed 
the Senate by a vote of 57 to 13. 

In the House the bill was ap- 


AFL-CIO Urges Action 
On 13-Point Program 


The AFL-CIO has urged enactment of a comprehensive 
housing bill which would include: 

e@ Adequate provision, without subsidies, for moderate- 
income families, whose incomes are too high for eligibility for 
publicly-aided housing, but too low to afford the homes avail- 
able in the present market. Cooperative housing is a particu- 
larly effective means of bringing good homes within the finan- 
cial reach of moderate-income families. : 

e Extension of the time-tested public housing program, 
making good homes available to low-income families at costs 
they can afford. 

e Encouragement and adequate aid to local communities 
for slum clearance and urban redevelopment. 

e@ Continuation of the college housing program. 

e@ Continuation of existing FHA programs. 

e Establishment of standards requiring that all housing 
built with the aid of federal funds or credit or any other form 
of financial assistance or guarantee should be made available 
on an equal basis without regard to race, creed, color or 
national origin. 

e A $200 million, low-interest, long-term loan program 
for construction of housing for the elderly. 

e Extension of the mortgage-purchase program to support 
moderate-priced housing. 

@ A $300 million direct loan program for veterans housing. 

e Broadening of the farm housing program. 

@ Protection of home owners against foreclosure in ‘the 
event of temporary unemployment, illness or other emergen- 
cies, 


@ Payment of prevailing wages in any housing construction 
involving any type of federal financial assistance, including 
grants, loans, guarantees and insurance. 

@ Adequate funds for housing research and professional 
training in housing and planning. 


proved by the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee but seemed head- 
ed for the usual graveyard when 
the Rules Committee refused to 
clear it. 

Under prodding from Speaker 
Sam Rayburn, however, the Rules 
Committee reversed itself, sending 
the bill to the floor. 

Debate opened with a fist fight 
between the liberal chairman of the 
Rules Committee, Adolph Sabath, 
and Eugene Cox, of Georgia. 

Sabath said the bill had the 
powerful opposition of “the real 
estate lobby, banks, loan associa- 
tions, builders and developers.” 
Cox termed it a “socialistic 
scheme.” 


Victory by 5 Votes 

The key test vote, on an amend- 
ment to cut out public housing en- 
tirely, was won by public housing 
proponents, 209 to 204. 

The bill then passed, becoming 
the first broad postwar housing 
measure to be enacted into law. 

It had been subjected to one of 
the strongest lobbying drives on 
record. With few exceptions, the 
organizations which lobbied then 
are still the prime antagonists in 
the housing field. 

Fighting the bill were the Na- 
tional Association of Home 
Builders, the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards, the 
Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America, the United States Sav- 
ings and Loan League, the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks and the U.S: Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

For the bill were the AFL and 
CIO, the National Housing Con- 
ference, the U.S. Conference of 
Mayors, the National Farmers 
Union and various religious, con- 
sumer, welfare and veterans groups. 

Whittling Down Process 

In the years since 1949, anti- 
public housing forces have con- 
tinued to whittle away at the pro- 
gram. Authorizations for public 
housing, set at 135,000 a year by 
the Housing Act of 1949, were cut 
down. Restrictions were written 
into the law. The House Appro- 
priations Committee, acting with- 
out public hearings, refused to ap- 
prove adequate funds for the pro- 


‘gram, 


The Korean War brought the 
first major cutback in the public 
housing program. Because of a 
shortage of materials, Pres. Tru- 
man asked for only 75,000 units 
in his 1952 budget. Although the 
material shortage relaxed, Pres. 
Eisenhower asked only 35,000 
units a year in each of his budgets. 
This year, he wants a complete 
freeze on the program. 

The result is that now, nearly 

10 years after the housing act 
passed Congress, less than half 
the contemplated 810,600 public 
housing units have been built. 

Approval of public housing 
authorizations depends in part on 
the amount of political leverage 
that can be exerted on other hous- 
ing programs. : 

This principle was_ illustrated 
last year, when an omnibus hous- 


Same Old Blueprint! 


ing bill, bearing authorizations for 
public housing, college housing, 
urban redevelopment and military 
housing, died in the House. 


Mortgage Funds Okayed 

Earlier in 1958, the Congress 
had passed legislation authorizing 
nearly $2 billion for the encour- 
agement of private home construc- 
tion, chiefly through the govern- 
ment’s mortgage purchase program. 

This the real estate lobby, the 
banks and the Chamber of Com- 
merce wanted, because it helped 
to expand construction profitable 
to them. 

Having won their main interest 
from Congress early in the year, 
they could afford to fight the later 
omnibus bill, which contained the 
hated public housing provisions. 


This year, therefore, there will 
be an attempt,to lump all hous- 
ing legislation in one bill, thus 
gaining a kind of insurance that 
Congress will act in the hous- 
ing field. 


Early action has been promised. 
Senate Committee hearings have 
already begun and Rayburn has 
urged quick action in the House. 


Ike Wants Freeze 


The bill which the more liberal 
86th Congress sends to the Presi- 
dent’s desk may not be to his lik- 
ing. Eisenhower, in his budget 
message, recommended a freeze on 
further public housing authoriza- 
tions and a gradual cutback in fed- 
eral participation in urban renewal 
programs. 

The Democratic leadership in 
both houses, and in both the Sen- 
ate and the House Banking and 
Currency Committees, will un- 
doubtedly reject both suggestions, 
along with proposed increases in 
FHA and VA interest rates. 


Join COPE 


3 Major Bills 
Before Congress 


To date three major bills 
have been introduced: 


H. R, 2357, by Rep. Albert 
Rains (D-Ala.). 

S. 57, by Sen. John Spark- 
man (D-Ala.). 

S. 193, by Sen. Joseph 
Clark (D-Pa.). 

The Rains bill calls for 35,- 


000 public housing units a 
year until the 810,000 units 
authorized by the Housing 
Act of 1949 have been con- 
structed. The Clark bill au- 
thorizes 135,000 units a year 
up to the same total, while 
the Sparkman bill provides 
for 35,000 a year for two 
years. 

For urban renewal, Rains 
would provide $500 million a | 
year for three years, Spark- 
man $350 million a year for 


_ six years, and Clark $600 mil- 
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Millions of American families 
are still forced to live in dilapidated, 
overcrowded slum tenements and 
hovels because they cannot obtain 
decent homes within their means. 
Housing conditions of minority 
families are particularly bad. 


Our national housing adminis- 
tration has failed to measure up to 
the challenge of the nation’s hous- 
ing problem. Only a bold, imagi- 
native program, geared to the coun- 
try’s total housing requirements, 
will stem the tide of spreading 
blight which threatens to engulf 
our metropolitan areas. 


The opportunity to obtain de- 
cent, livable homes within their 
means will continue to be denied 
to millions of families until the 
volume of housing construction 
is raised to at least two million 
units a year. 


Our nation can command the hu- 
man, physical, and financial re- 
sources to tear down the millions 
of tenements and hovels in which 
Americans are still forced to live 
and replace them with livable 
homes in well-planned, modern 
communities. 

The opportunity to obtain a 
good home in wholesome surround- 
ings is a right which no American 
family should be denied. The 
achievement of this goal of good 
housing for all families would also 
make an important contribution to- 
ward assuring a prosperous and ex- 
panding economy. 
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‘The President Strikes Out 


Timid Little Men 


RES. EISENHOWER has filled in the general outlines of his| €37ig*¥ 


legislative program for the 86th Congress, presented ‘the éco- 
nomic policies of his Administration and assigned dollars-and- 
cents values to America’s needs. — ‘ : 

On the basis of his State of the Union, Budget and Economic 
messages, he has almost completely ignored or rejected the legisla- 
tive program of organized labor. 

On Jan. 10 the AFL-CIO News published a score card for the 
86th Congress presenting major issues facing the Congress and 
the Administration, the AFL-CIO position on these issues and the 


action in the 85th Congress. Comparing the content of the Presi- 


dent’s three messages with this score card produces this result: 

On labor legislation, including anti-corruption and revision of 
Taft-Hartley, the President’s detailed program is yet to come, but 
his messages indicate proposals which are at least partially anti- 
labor in their viewpoint and impact. 

The President ‘had no comprehensive legislative proposal for 
broadening the Civil Rights Act of 1957. ~ 

He made no reference in any of the messages to federal aid 
for school construction, improving teachers’ salaries or a federal 
scholarship program, and in fact urged reduced federal aid to 
impacted areas and a cutback on previously voted funds for aid 

_ to science education. : 
He completely ignored labor’s proposal for legislation to pro- 


vide hospital care and certain medical and nursing services to so-/. 


cial security beneficiaries. 

He indicated a narrow proposal to extend coverage of the 
minimum wage and made no reference to labor’s. program for an 
increase to $1.25 an hour. ; 

His position on improving the unemployment compensation sys- 
tem is ambiguous, but his proposals are almost certain to fall short 
of the AFL-CIO program. ,He has urged an end to the temporary 
jobless benefit program although over 4 million persons still are 
unemployed. 

He has proposed once again a gressly inadequate program for 
federal aid to depressed areas, a program rejected by the 85th 
Congress, whose own program the President vetoed. 

He has called for no new public housing units, urged higher 
interest rates on VA and FHA mortgages and generally ignored 
labor’s housing proposals. 

New natural resources projects are eliminated in the budget as 
is a meaningful program for peaceful development of atomic 
energy. 

There is no provision for a community facilities local public 
works program; no improvement for the rail retirement or rail 
unemployment benefit system; no important proposals to plug tax 
loopholes; no proposal on a liberalized immigration system. 

National defense and mutual security programs proposed in 
the messages fall short of the actual defense needs of the nation 
in terms of the Communist challenge. 

The Administration’s views, with the exception of special mes- 
sages to come, are on record. The Administration has produced 
a program for stagnation at a critical period that requires bold 
new steps in line with America’s growth potential and its position 
of leadership in the free world. 

The country must now look to Congress for action to carry out 
the mandate of the November elections for a liberal, progressive 
program, action strong enough to override the Administration’s 
narrow concern with fiscal policy of a now-dead era. 
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Occupation Set Them Up: 


Operating Free Trade Unions 
Poses Problems for Japanese 


The following observations on unionism in Japan 
is excerpted from an article by Ray Davidson, pub- 
licity director of the Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers, in the Union News, the OCAW paper. 
Davidson recently returned from a two-month visit 
to Japan as a special labor consultant for the Intl. 
Cooperation Administration. : 

By Ray Davidson 

ROM THE AMERICAN standpoint, Japanese 

unions are weak, disunited and quite confused 
about what course to pursue. There are more than 
30,000 separate unions, most of them small inde- 
pendent unions. Many of them are paper organiza- 
tions, with little membership participation and sup- 
port. 

Most Japanese unionists appear to be aware of 
their weaknesses and appear very eager to create 
more strength and unity. For that reason, they ask 
endless questions about how we operate American 
unions. : 

As the Japanese unionists are the first to admit, 
their unions were handed to them by the American 
occupation and were not won by struggle, as were 
our unions. When the American occupation said “it 
is proper to have unions” and secured passage of laws 
guaranteeing the right to organize, Japanese workers 
hastily set up unions. 

Management at that time was in no position to 
resist. So unions came into being. Because it was 
most convenient, most of them sprang up on a com- 
pany basis, rather than on the industry-wide basis 
we know. But having provided unions for them- 
selves, Japanese workers did not know quite what 
to do with them. 

THERE IS CONFUSION in Japan between the 
economic and the political objectives of labor. For 
example, there are cases in which unions strike com- 
panies to support political demands. 

We spent a great deal of time explaining that in 
America, political action and collective bargaining 
are two separate things, that in our view the first and 
basic job of the union is to negotiate with the boss 
for better wages and working conditions. 

The larger Japanese union federation—Sohyo— 
has a strong political orientation and seems to put 
economic action in a secondary role. Its political 
complexion ranges from mildly socialist to Com- 
munist. The other major federation—Zenro—is 
more mindful of economic action and apparently 
wants to shape up more along American trade union 
lines. Most, if not all, of its leadership supports the 
Socialist party. P > 

It should be explained that in Japan there are only 
two substantial parties—the so-called Liberal-Demo- 
crats which is in fact and admittedly a conservative 
party, and the Socialists which I suppose might be 
compared to the British Labor Party. 


One thing which limits and hinders Japanese 
efforts at progress is the paternalistic, almost feud- 
alistic employment custom. Once a man has secured 
employment he never thinks of changing jobs. He 
stays with the company for life. : 

ON THE OTHER HAND, a company seldom lays 
off a permanent employe. The company will hire 
and lay off a few temporary workers to meet the 
changes in business, but layoff of permanent workers 
is rare because it would be a loss of face for the boss 
to admit he could not use his people. He is obliged 
to take care of his work force and the work force is 
obliged to stay with him. 

This hesitation to lay off workers prevents in- 
tolerable unemployment in over - populated Japan, 
If Japanese industry indulged in the sort of layoffs 


‘American industry does, the country would have 


gone into chaos in the recent recession there. 

One result of this is the survival of many small, 
inefficient enterprises in which wages range down 
to rates as low as one-third of those paid by the big 
companies in the same industry. If the workers 
should get too tough with these little companies, 
they would bankrupt the boss. 


THE METHODS BY WHICH pay rates are estab- 
lished seem to have no relation to the work done. 
When a man goes to work, his salary~is set on the 
basis of the amount of education he has, with appar 
ently no regard for the job. 

Each year he gets an increase in his wage rate 
and in most cases there is also an increase if he gets 
married or has a child. Apparently job classifications 
are rare; a man simply does the work to which he is 
assigned. So a man working at one machine may 
make twice as much pay—if he is an old-timer—as 
the younger man working at an identical machine 
next to him. i 

Aside from wages, there are other benefits. In 
Many cases, company owned housing is available at 
rentals far below the normal rate. There are free 
medical services. Many companies pay lump retire- 
ment benefits at age 55. 


A MAJOR ITEM OF INCOME for the Japanese 
worker is his semi-annual bonus. Each June and 
December it is customary for the employer to pay a 
bonus. The unions make the size of this bonus a 
major negotiating point. Such bonuses sometimes 
amount to the equivalent of three months pay each 
half year. But pay rates are so low that few luxuries 
or major consumer items can be bought from regular 
pay; appliances, luxuries, new clothes and vacations 
are usually financed from bonus money. 

It is difficult to compare Japanese living standards 
with ours. A well paid industrial worker receives 
the equivalent of $80 to $90 a month in salary and 
bonus—but prices vary and he lives distinctly better 
than one could live in America on that much moneg, 
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 eawar on ‘Spain: 


Franco's Labor Front 
ool of Totalitarian Rule | 


By Arnold Beichman 
Third of several articles 


ADRID—SOME 7.5. MILLION SPANISH 

workers and their families are today the vic- 

tims of 20 years of totalitarian economic policies 

which have driven this tragic land to the brink of 
national bankruptcy. 

Straightjacketed by a dictatorial labor organiza- 
tion, the Spanish worker has reached the point where 
he sees no future except in conspiratorial resistance 
or apathetic acceptance of the Falangist status quo. 

And as the economic crisis reaches new despera- 
tion—and its insoluble extent was openly discussed 
a few weeks ago by Dr. Jesus Prados, one of the 
country’s top official economists—the Spanish worker 
can expect only further repression and violation of 
his most elemental rights. 

SPANISH GOVERNMENT SPOKESMEN make 
i quite clear that there is no freedom of organiza- 
tion for workers and there isn’t the remotest pos- 
sibility they will ever enjoy the right to strike under 
the Franco regime. 


Their frankness of exposition becomes a bit fan- 


ciful when they begin their ideological explanation 

as to why government domination isn’t really gov- 

ernment domination and why, even if it is, it’s a 
thing for the workers and the nation. 

It is the kind of bland, elaborate rhetoric heard 
from Soviet and Yugoslav spokesmen as to why 
workers in those countries don’t need to strike—the 
workers have everything or own everything so why 
should they strike “against themselves.” 

THE SPANISH LABOR FRONT is called the 
Syndical Organization (Organisacion Sindical) or 
S. O. Within this body are 23 vertical syndicates 
representing employers and so-called unions in agri- 
culture, industry and service industries. Together 
employers and unions in a given syndicate are sup- 
posed to solve their problems between themselves. 
When they cannot, the government officials who run 
the S. O. settle it for them. These syndicates are 
financed by 0.3 percent tax on each worker, sup- 
posedly his union dues, and a 1.5 percent tax on the 
employer’s payroll. 

Real control is exercised from the top by the 
appointed officials and the career bureaucrats. On 
lower echelons, syndicate representatives are elected 
by the workers but these representatives have no 
power. Jose Maria Martinez Sanchez Arjona, 
Franco-appointed secretary-general of the S.O., told 
me, in answer to a question, that if local representa- 


Washington Report: 


House Leaders Differ Over 
Probable Actions of Congress 


EP. CHARLES HALLECK (Ind.), new Republi- 
can leader of the House, claimed that the new 
Administration budget will provide for more health, 
education and welfare programs than ever before 
as he was interviewed on the AFL-CIO public serv- 


NYC Families 
Need $91 to Live 


New York—The cost of goods and serv- 
ices needed by a New York City family for 
an adequate but modest level of living had 
risen 4.5 percent as of October 1958, com- 
pared to a year earlier, the Community 
Council of Greater New York reports. Costs 
have risen 12.2 percent since October 1954 
when this standard was originally established. 

An average family of four persons with 
one wage earner, according to the survey, 
needed an annual income of $4,737, or 
$91.11 per week, to buy the goods and serv- 
ices in the family budget standard and to pay 
its federal, state and social security taxes. 
If the family included two wage earners, it 
needed $5,368 per year. 

Prices were higher in all major categories: 
food, up 4.6 percent; clothing, 4.5 percent; 
housing, 2.2 percent; transportation, 1 per- 
ceat; medical care, 4.4 percent; recreation, 
education, communication and tobacco, 2.9 
percent, and gifts, contributions and miscel- 
laneous, 3.5 percent. — 

It is estimated that approximately 20 per- 
cent of New York City’s families do not have 
incomes sufficient to achieve the family 
budget standard set by the council. 


tives supported a strike, they would be fired and 
tried for violating the law. 

“THE RIGHT TO STRIKE is necessary,” Arjona 
told me in an interview, “where the worker must 
defend his own interests. Here workers are incor- 
porated into the Cortes (Parliament), into the govern- 
ment and that is why the right to.strike is not neces- 
sary. It is an original system. Why should the work- 
ers strike against themselves? Strikes in Spain have 
always been revolutionary and violent. It is the Latin 
temperament and we seek a resolution of conflict 
without bloodshed and without strikes against the 
economy.” 

“Where there is no right to strike,” said this Falan- 
gist syndicate official, “it makes for more just labor 
relations. To recognize the right to strike in ad- 
vance is to recognize that workers and employers are 
enemies and we do not want workers to feel sid 
employers are their natural enemies.” 

Despite the official line, Spanish workers go out 
on illegal strikes or engage in illegal slowdowns. 


IN MARCH 1958, more than 1,000 coal miners 


in the Oviedo district were conscripted into the Army 


because they had engaged in a slowdown. Several 


months later, 3,000 Bilbao workers struck because 
inflation was cutting their already meager wages. 
There have been strikes and lockouts in Barcelona, 
in the ame tas country, in the Asturias region, in 
Madrid. 

Franco has met this onslaught by arrests, detention 
with and without trial and long prison sentences. 
Most recently, there were arrests of 80 so-called 
underground leaders seized in all parts of Spain. 


Yet despite these anti-labor actions by the govern- 


ment and the character of the totalitarian regime, 
Spain’s officialdom lives in hope that American trade 
union leaders will visit Spain. So deeply felt is this 
aspiration that Spanish Labor Minister Fermin Sanz 
Orrio in a press conference last month said he ex- 
pected such visits in the near future. 

However, the Intl. Confederation of Free Trade- 
Unions, to which the AFL-CIO and the United Mine 
Workers are affiliated, adopted a policy in 1955 
against trade union delegation exchanges with total- 
itarian countries. Complaints have been forwarded 
by the ICFTU to the Intl. Labor Organization and the 
UN accusing Spain of violating the right of freedom 
of organization. 

It is, therefore, highly unlikely that Generalissimo 
Franco will enjoy the privilege of receiving spokes- 
men for American labor. 


ice program, Washington Reports to the People. 

At the same time Halleck ‘stressed the. importance 
of limiting spending. 

Rep. Carl Albert (Okla.), Democratic whip, in- 
terviewed on the same program, said the new 86th 
Congress will “undoubtedly be one of the most pro- 
gressive in recent years.” He did not think that 
failure of the liberals in the Senate to eliminate 
Rule 22, the measure that permits filibusters, or to 
get a change in the House rules means that the 
Congress will be more conservative. 

Halleck said he did not agree with those persons 
who say the Administration’s defense budget is in- 
adequate. 

“I believe the President has all the inside infor- 
mation—that of experts in the field such as the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff,” he asserted. 

Halleck expressed the need for “some sort of 
an improved housing bill, but I don’t favor some of 
these tremendously costly proposals we have been 
hearing about.” Asked about a labor-management 
bill along the lines of Kennedy-Ives, he said one 
should be enacted that. has — for the rights of 
everybody involved.” 


ALBERT SAID THERE is no doubt of the pas- 
sage of a bill similar to Kennedy-Ives. He noted 
that it received a majority in the House in the last 
session. 

Federal aid for school construction, he said, is 


“one of the most important méasures facing the|# 


country. The shortage of classrooms is one of the 
great crises of this age.” 

“School construction and civil rights are both im- 
portant, but they should not be tied together. any 
more than foreign aid and farm price supports,” he 
declared. 

- Experience under the bill passed by the 85th Con- 
will, he said, determine whether or not the 
86th Congress passes additional civil rights legis- 


=(TS YOUR=—-~ 
WASHINGTON 


Willard Shelion 


TWO YEARS AGO it was remarked in this space that the $72 
billion budget Pres. Eisenhower had offered for fiscal 1958 ended 
“any threat that existed” of “small government” and liquidation of 
the New Deal under his Administration. 

No one had any illusion that Eisenhower was a bold liberal, and it 
was true in 1957 as it is true today that his budget was “balanced” 
only by trickery with figures, including counting theoretical revenue 
from tax bills not likely to be passed as money in the till. 

But it was the January after the President’s re-election, and it 
seemed for a brief while that he might cut loose on his second term 
and try to remake the Republican party. 

His Treasury secretary, George M. Humphrey, had angrily told 
reporters in a briefing session that federal spending could be cut “in 
a lot of places,” and grimly predicted a depression that would “curl ~ 
your hair” unless government outlays were reduced. 

On Jan. 23 in a news conference, Eisenhower nevertheless re- - 
marked that his $72 billion spending proposals “involved no greater 
proportion of the gross national product” than his earlier budgets. 
He defended proposed federal spending for such “welfare” projects 
as school construction in these words: 


“As long as the people demand, and in my opinion deserve, 
the kind of services that this budget provides, we have got to 
spend this kind of money.” 


Well, his courage and understanding didn’t last very long. Pretty 
soon he stopped defending his budget, even passively, and in the 
middle of 1957 he actually dumped his school construction bill. 

* * * 


IN JANUARY A YEAR AGO, he cut his spending estimates in 
the face of decisive evidence of a deepening recession—and, of 
course, government expenditures soared far beyond what he offered 
as his technical recommendations. This year he is compelled reluc- 
tantly to acknowledge that spending must rise beyond his previous 
record proposals of $72 billion, but his tone is different. 


lation, 


He no longer justifies his recommendations by relating them to the 


gross national product—the total output of goods and services at 


market prices—which is promising to burst through all previous 


records. 


He no longer talks about “services the people demand and in 
my opinion deserve.” He suggests that we must whittle, pare, 
shrink, withdraw from federal services that Congress has approved 
and that he has previously recommended. 


The Old Guard Republicans have him on the run. He is never 
so happy as when he gets the State of the Union message delivered 
and withdraws for a weekend of bridge with the corporation execu- 
tives and banker cronies whose names used to be announced until 


publication of the lists became an embarrassment to the White 
House staff. 


>: = 
TWO DAYS AFTER the President sent his Budget message to 
Congress this year, our ambassador to the Soviet Union told the 
congressional foreign relations committees, in closed sessions, that 
the Russian economy is expanding more rapidly in the agricultural 
and industrial areas than ours is, 


The Soviet trade drive and Soviet economic penetration are an 
obvious factor in the world balance of power. Even within our 
domestic economy, the lingering tragedy of enforced unemploy- 
ment—where is their “right to work”?—afflicts 4.1 million job- 
less left over from the recession. 

Where is the Eisenhower of January 1957, who spoke in terms 
of the potentials of our economy and of services to the people? He 
got lost somewhere along the way. It is a tired, defensive Admin- 


istration that has no taste for battles against the Old Guard, and not 
much faith in the people. 


OPPOSING VIEWPOINTS on the role of the 86th Congress were 
expressed by Rep. Carl Albert (right), Democratic whip, who antici- 
pates one of the most progressive congresses in recent years, and 
Rep. Charles Halleck (left), new Republican leader in the House, 
who stressed the need to curb spending. They were interviewed on 
the AFL-CIO yatnc service program, Washington Reports to the © 
People, 
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How to Buy: ‘ 


Tight Money Revives 
Mortgage Squeeze 


By Sidney Margolius 
HE RECESSION OF 1957-58 is barely over, if it is over. But 
already the “tight-money” situation that preceded the last reces- 
sion has returned, mortgages again are harder to get and the mort- 
gage gray market again is collecting its hidden extra fees. 

For a while last summer it was possible to get even a GI mort- 
gage at a 4.75 percent rate, or the higher-rate FHA and conven- 
tional mortgages with little or no dis- 
count. But the Administration ended 
this brief period of fairly easy mort- 
gages by discontinuing the lending 
program Congress enacted last year. 
The new tight-money market is espe- 
cially rough on individual mortgage- 
seekers. It’s easier to find develop- 
ment houses with mortgages already 
arranged..: 

The mortgage gray market oper- 
ates by charging bonuses called “dis- 
count. But the Administration ended 
bank or other mortgage lender, for 
example, will advance a builder or 
home buyer, $9,600 or $9,800, but 
have him sign a mortgage contract for $10,000. In the case of 
builders, it is presumed that the discounts they pay lenders are 
added to the selling prices of homes. Sometimes the extra mort- 
gage fee is passed on to the buyer by reducing the quality of the 
house rather than raising the price. 

Other devices used by the mortgage gray market to conceal extra 
charges include finder’s or “origination” fees of 1 percent of the 
amount of the mortgage, and special fees for the bank’s attorney. 


THESE CONCEALED CHARGES generally are legal. The gov- 
ernment permits them on government-backed V.A. and FHA mort- 
gages, although it limits the amount of extra fees charged by lend- 
ers. Some of the biggest banks use these devices. But while these 
extra charges may be legal, they’re still embarrassing and the lend- 
ers don’t like to talk about them openly. 

Nowadays banks, loan associations and other lenders often are 
more interested in the extra fees than in the rate of interest they 
charge for a mortgage. Lenders have reportedly received double 
closing or construction fees, collecting from both the builder and 
the buyer. After collecting the extra fees, the lender often turns 
around and re-sells the mortgage to an insurance company or the 
Federal National Mortgage Association. 


For example, a bank or association may grant a $10,000 mort- 
gage at a purported interest rate of 5 percent, plus extra fees of 
$500. Over a two-year period it also collects $1,000 in interest. 
Thus its total take is $1,500. It then.re-sells the mortgage. For 
the two years the lender holds the $10,000 mortgage, it actually 
collects the equivalent of 7.5 percent. 


Such profitable maneuvers at the expense of home buyers are 
done with government sanction and, in fact, often the government 
guarantees the lenders against any loss. 

In addition to these legal concealed charges, homeowners in need 
of money sometimes are the victims of outright usury when refi- 
nancing present mortgages. 


A WORRIED HOMEOWNER came to a credit union recently 
and reported that a local “investment company” had refinanced his 
mortgage. The lender advanced him $2,000 and charged a bonus 
of $700. 

After the family had made five payments, the same lender refi- 
nanced the mortgage again, advancing an additional $2,000, and 
charging an additional bonus of $500. For $4,000 received, the 
borrower now was obligated to repay $5,200 plus interest on $5,200. 

By this time the borrower had become convinced that he was 
the victim of a sharp deal to take away his home for alleged non- 
payment of this debt. He was not a member of the credit union, 
but a friend was, and the friend borrowed enough to repay the 
$4,000. They got alawyer. He pointed out to the investment com- 
pany that even though it had granted the loan as a “land contract,” 
in effect this was a mortgage, and the amount of bonus charged 
constituted usury. 

The lawyer offered the alternative of a settlement of the debt 

without the bonuses, or court action. The investment company 

quickly agreed to forget the bonuses and accept payment for we 
_ the actual amount advanced. 

High-priced refinancing and second mortgages, often ileal 
ing as “land contracts,” also have been reported in other parts of 
the country. . 

IN THE SOUTHWEST ESPECIALLY, second mortgages have 
become both frequent and costly. California permits “second trust 
deeds,” similar to mortgages for which lenders legally may charge 
10 percent interest in tion to brokerage or commission fees of 
up to 5 percent plus service charges of 4 percent. The added 
charges frequently bring the true interest rate for a second trust 
deed to 15 percent. 

In Connecticut, too, lenders have been reported getting borrowers 


W/E 


to sign “land contracts” to guarantee second mortgage loans, Be 


warned that a land contract actually is a type of conditional sales 
contract that enables a lender to seize your property without even 


going through foreclosure proceedings if you can’t meet your pay- 


ments. 


Morgan Says: 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly © 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday threugh 
Friday at 7 p. m,, EST.) 


HERE IS SOMETHING hollow and hideous in 
the fearless denunciations now being heard in 
the halls of Congress of the revolutionary regime in 
Cuba. We showed little concern as a government 
about the tortures and killings perpetrated by the 
Batista dictatorship in the long darkness before its 
downfall. It was argued 
then that it wouldn’t do to 
intervene in the internal 
affairs of a sister republic. 

But some of our law- 
makers have not hesitated 
to insist that now we must 
intervene—even to the ex- 
tent of some wild private 
calls to land the Marines 
—to force Fidel Castro to 
halt the mass executions 
of Batista collaborators. 
It’s almost as if these 


‘Morgan 
statesmen were operating on the squeamish theory 
that they could stand bloodshed except when it was 
displayed in the open and they were obliged to look 
at it. 

The pagan justice of an eye for an eye is a 
ghastly thing and if Castro doesn’t quickly suspend 


Vandercook Says: 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of John W. Vandercook, ABC com- 
mentator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to 
Vandercook over the ABC network Monday 
through Friday at 10 p. m., EST.) 


RES. EISENHOWER HAS CHOSEN to be 
noncommittal on so many questions that he 
has almost completely ceased to provide the leader- 
ship which is a primary function of the office of 
President, and the predictable burden Congress must 
now bear upon its shoulders appears even more 
massive. 

The explosive issue of 
civil rights still ticks like 
a time bomb under the 
very dome of the Capitol. 
Despite what he said in 
his State of the Union 
message, the President has 
all but declared himself a 
neutral as to whether or 
not the integration rulings 
of the Supreme Court 
should really be enforced. 

And, if they are to be 
enforced, the White House has shown itself to be 
barren of ideas as to when, and where and how. 
There remain on the rolls 4 million unemployed; 
a number very far in-excess of what the sometimes 
rather soulless-sounding economists call “normal” 
unemployment. It will be the job of this Congress 
to devise means of sopping up that remaining red- 


Vandercook- 


The following is excerpted from an article by 
James A. Suffridge, president of the Retail Clerks, 
in the January issue of the AFL-CIO American 
Federationist. 


MAJOR REVOLUTION is taking place in the 
retail merchandising field. The supermarkets 
have seized command in a bloodless but profitable 
coup. No longer are they stocking their shelves with 
food items alone. Now they have everything. 

Yes, everything from women’s low-cost dresses to 

television sets, along with men’s shirts, toys, cameras, 
washing machines, unpainted furniture, garden sup- 
plies, watches, cosmetics, greeting cards and a long 
list of other lines too numerous to mention. 
' The retailing industry is buzzing with this latest 
development. Supermarkets all over the nation have 
blossomed out into neighborhood discount houses 
and rambling department stores. It is no longer an 
experiment, but a going, thriving, expanding business, 
And the old-line, over-conservative department stores 
and mail order houses are losing out in the race 
for the consumer’s dollar. 


SIMPLY STATED, the big chains have succeeded 
far beyond expectations because they have recog- 
nized and accepted the fact, after some years of 
struggle, that it pays to establish fair and stable re- 
lations with the trade unions representing their work- 


Copyright 1969 by Sidney Margolius 


The Retail Clerks Intl. Association now enjoys 


Cuba Reflects New Latin Moo : 


. before in Cuban history. The Cuban mood is parti 


Ike Loads Burdens on Congresst 


American economy... 


Enlightened Labor Policy Aids 
Supermarket Retailing Blitz 


‘the vicious law of vengeance, his brave moveme 
may destroy itself and the decency it fought fo 
Responsible people must, in the name of humanity 
cry out in protest and warning 

But let us, in doing it, preserve a sense of balancam: 
and make sure that we are not being so loud 
righteous only because no votes happen to be iz 
volved in the home constituency. And let us ng 
be too naive either. 

You don’t dispose of a dictatorship the way yo 
trade in your old car for a new model. If we a 
shocked at the violence that so often explodes in th 


process let us be a little more careful in the futur, thei 
about the company we keep and the endorsement In h 
we bestow. 6th | 

The spectacle only recently of a couple of U.S) said SC 


senators fawning at the feet of that benign custodiag 

of democracy, Generalissimo Trujillo of the Domini 
can Republic, was a blow straight to the solar plexi 
of American prestige in Latin America. 


WE SHOULD NOT BE too surprised then, that 
anti-Yankeeism today is perhaps stronger than ever 


of a larger Latin American one in which the rea 
tion is, in effect, “you were very friendly to the 
dictators we overthrew. If now you are not helpful 
to our struggling democracies, we will condemn you 
unmercifully.” 

A policy of savage retribution is not supportable, 
but before we unqualifiedly condemn Castro, let usi%, 
be sure we fully understand his problem. 


ink stain on the otherwise brightening picture of the 


For years, statistics have been assembled andj Ye" 
speeches have been made drawing our attention tof Pr 
the tremendous and increasing need for a federal @ P*" 
grant-in-aid for the construction of new, more ade- § U"° 
quate public school facilities. Yet not a dollar has jm >°t 
yet been appropriated for that purpose. The list ™ *™ 
could be almost indefinitely lengthened. set 

But apart from everything else with which this - 


Congress will very naturally concern itself is the 
big question—“who will be the next President of 
the United States?” 


THE LAST ELECTION has sketched in at least 
an outline of what that gentleman will be like. He 
will most definitely not be drafted from some other 
form of professional employment. He will not, for 
example, be a general. 

If signs and portents are being read correctly, the 
next winner of the presidential sweepstakes need 
have no fear of appearing to be a thoughtful, even 
a well-educated and highly cultivated man... 
Even an egghead! 


That next President clearly must be liberal in his 
social and economic attitudes. Yet he must not be 
a doctrinaire who believes that the easy answers can 
be found in the socialization of major American in- 
dustries. He will\be tough in fibre in his attitudes 
toward Russia; yet he will have a more sensitive ear 
than have had his recent predecessors if, perchance, 
the Russians do chance to say or offer something 
which makes practical good sense. 


not only good contractual terms but friendly and co- 
operative relations with all the major food chains. 
Wages and working conditions are far superior to 
those prevailing in unorganized department stores, 
most of which are still paying pin-money paychecks 
to sales personnel and fighting desperately to prevent 
unionization of their employes. 

This war they are waging against unions—a war 
in which they have not hesitated to employ the Shef- 
ferman type of labor relations counselor and use 
the most despicable union-busting tactics—is still 
going on. It occupies the time and energies of de- 
partment store executives 

The preoccupation with cheap labor and anti- 

unionism that obsesses the majority of dejartment 

‘store owners has encouraged an overall back- 
wardness in the industry. 

This is true even though large numbers of depart- 
ment store managements have recognized that unions 
have a place in retailing 

These fair-minded employers have been handi- 
capped by having.to compete against stores that ex- 
ploit their workers, so that backward employers have 
dragged down the entire industry. 

By contrast, the supermarket managements, freed 
from the constant headaches and crises of carrying on 
never-ending hostilities against labor, have been able 
to concentrate their resources and imagination upon 
the big challenge of building wider markets. 
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ke Silent on Standards: 


YY 


F verh 


The AFL-CIO has repeatedly 


obless Aid System 
aul Proposed 


By Gene Zack 
Pres. Eisenhower called for improvement of the federal-state 
nemployment compensation system to provide greater benefits to 
obless workers for a longer period of time, but failed to spell out 
whether he would ask actual federal minimum standards. 


urged establishment of federal 


tandards, below which the states 
tould not fall, and warned that 
tate legislatures have been un- 
illing or unable to tackle .the job 
bn their own initiative. 

In his Economic Report to the 
6th Congress, which otherwise 
paid scant attention to the problem 
the nation’s 4.1 million unem- 
ployed, the President said an over- 
ul of the jobless pay program 
would greatly enhance the contri- 
bution that the unemployment 
pompensation system makes to our 
pconomy’s capacity to resist reces- 
There have been ‘indications in 
ecent months that the White 
louse might abandon its previous 
position of merely exhorting the 
ates to make voluntary improve- 
ments in their own jobless pay pro- 
rams. 

Last October, in a little-publi- 
sized address to the Bricklayers’ 
convention in Atlantic City, Labor 
Sec. James P. Mitchell dropped the 
first hint along these lines when he 
old delegates: 


hower indicated he would urge leg- 
islation that would? 

@ Broaden coverage to include 
“employes of firms having fewer 
than four workers.” 

@ Raise benefits “so that the 
majority of covered workers will 
be eligible for payments equal to! 
at least half their regular earnings.” 
@ Lengthen the maximum dura- | 
tion of benefits to 26 weeks. 

@ Make jobless insurance avail- | 
able to federal employes, persons 
working for non-profit organiza- 
tions “and certain other groups.” 
@ Extend coverage to workers 
in Puerto Rico. 

@ Bring the provisions of the 
District of Columbia system, the 
only one governed solely by Con- 
gress, “up to those recommended 
for the states.” 

- Late last year, the 16 public and 
labor members of Mitchell’s Fed- 
eral Advisory Council on Employ- 
ment Security unanimously recom- 
mended that benefits be raised to 
at least half the individual’s nor- 
mal wage or two-thirds of a state’s 
average weekly wage, whichever is 
lower, for a flat 30-week period. 

The advisors also recommended 
that in states adopting the new 
standards, the present system be 
continued whereby employers are 
allowed to escape as much as 2.7 
percent of the existing 3 percent 
payroll tax to finance the jobless 
pay system. In states not liberal- 
izing their programs, the recom- 
mendation added, the escape factor 
should be limited to 1.7 percent. 

Adoption of federal standards 
to beef up the jobless pay pro- 
gram, the AFL-CIO has pointed 
out, would end many gross in- 
equities which exist between the 
various states. Benefits currently 
range from a low of $26 a week 
in the “right-to-work” states of 

- Arkansas, North Dakota and 
South Carolina, to a high of $45 
weekly in Alaska and New York. 
The benefit period runs from 

“right-to-work” Florida’s low of as 
little as five weeks, to Pennsyl- 
vania’s flat 30 weeks for all eligible 


f the “It is my hope ... that the 
Congress next year when it con- 
andi venes will look at this whole 
n to™ problem of unemployment com- 
Jeral @ pensation and the adequacy of 
ade- | unemployment compensation, 
has @ both in terms of duration and in 
- list terms of benefits, so that we can 
set at the federal level a standard 
this Which the states could properly 
the @ follow.” 
t of The Administration’s detailed 
ecommendations, in the form of 
least special message, are expected to 
He mee '° Congress shortly since the 
ther @uc™porary Unemployment Com- 
for pecsation Act, passed by the 85th. 
ongress, is due to expire in April. 
the @ . Le TUC measure made it pos- 
4 aa ble for states wishing to exercise 
aay such an “option” to temporarily 
lengthen the benefit period by 50 
'* © Mpercent. Only 17 states took ad- 
antage of federal “advances” to 
his Bid their jobless workers, while five 
t be Bother states adopted temporary 
can programs of their own without 
| N- Busing federal funds. 
ides In his economic message, Eisen- 
ear 
nce, 
hing 


Columbus, O.—Joblessness in 


ment Compensation reported. 


“No recession since that of 1937-38 . . . waS more severe,” 
bureau pointed out in its annual®— 


report. 

The BUC’s report showed that 
joblessness was well above the 600,- 
000 mark, since its figures included 
only those covered by the unem- 
ployment compensation program. 
Thousands of other workers, un- 
protected by the jobless pay pro- 


use 
still § | $38 Million in SUB 
Paid by Big 3 in’58 
ti- Detroit—Nearly $38 mil- 
“ lion was paid out in supple- 
; mental unemployment bene- 
ot fits to members of the Auto 
Workers laid off by the auto 
ons industry’s “Big Three” during 
: 1958, 
- The money, paid out under 
contract provisions won by 
ave the union in 1955, was di- 
vided as follows: 
eed General Motors, $16.3 mil- 
on lion; Ford, $13.1 million; and 
~ Chrysler, $8.3 million. 


Ohio Unemployment Highest 
In 20 Years During ’58 


1958 with roughly 600,000 workers receiving one or more un- 
employment compensation checks, the Ohio Bureau of Unemploy- 


claimants, 


Ohio set a 20-year record during 


the 


gram, also lost their jobs during 
1958. 

As a measure of the seriousness 
of the recession, the BUC’s re- 
port disclosed that more unem- 
ployment compensation was paid 
out to laid-off workers in the first 
11 months of 1958 than in the 
three previous years combined. 

Through November, nearly $258 
million was paid out. The total for 
the year is expected to hit the $275 
million mark. The total for 1955, 
1956 and 1957, combined, was 
only $207 million. 

Although the recession has been 
described by some economists as 
“relatively short,” the report showed 
that through November, 137,000 
workers had been laid off so long 
that they exhausted their normal 
benefit rights. More than 116,000 
of these received extended payments 
up to 13 weeks under the Tempor- 
ary Unemployment Compensation 
Act, with 46,000 exhausting these 


ferences with management. 


SPECIAL CITATION was s presented Local 1 140, E ectrical, Radio 
& Machine Workers, Minneapolis, for its efforts to further the 
employment of the handicapped through union contracts and con- 


secretary. 


Mrs. Beatrice Kersten, AFL-CIO 
Community Services representative in Minneapolis, is shown pre- 
senting the award from the President’s Committee on Employment, 
of the Handicapped to A. W. Kirberger, Local 1140's financial} 


precedent, has ruled that workers 


ment compensation. 


Court Ruling Benefits 
Idled Ford Workers 


Detroit—The Michigan Supreme Court, reversing an 18-year-old|-; 


of-state plant owned by their employer, are entitled to wags 


The court’s 5-2 decision was handed down in the case of i ,000 


idled by a strike against an out- 


three Ford plants in the Detroit 
area who were thrown out of work 
because of a strike against Ford’s 
forge plant in Canton, ‘0. 

The decision was hailed by UAW 
Vice Pres. Ken Bannon, director 
of the union’s Ford Dept., as mean- 
ing that Michigan workers no long- 
er will “be made unfairly to bear 
the burden of total income loss dur- 
ing a strike against an out-of-state 
plant of the same company.” 

The court’s ruling, Bannon 
said, “helps humanize Michigan’s 
unemployment compensation leg- 
islation by removing some of the 
severe and restrictive construc- 
tions placed upon it in the past.” - 

Ford’s general counsel, William 
T. Gossett, argued against granting 
compensation to the idled workers 
on the grounds that the plants, al- 
though located in separate states, 
were part of the same establishment. 
He said later that the company was 
“reconsidering the issues in the 


Red China Called 
Unfit for UN 


The Chinese Communist regime 
denies the Chinese people “the most 
essential of human rights, including 
religion, and even life itself,” Harry 
W. Flannery, president of the 
Catholic Association for Intl. Peace, 
charged in opposing admission of 
Red China to the United Nations. 

“Can anyone seriously believe, 
on the basis of the record, that 
Communist China will live up to 
any of its obligations as a UN mem- 
ber?” he demanded. 

He pointed out that the UN 
Charter obliges members to pro- 
tect basic rights such as freedom 
of religion, speech, assembly, fair 
trial, property, education and par- 
ticipation in government, “yet the 
leaders of Red China have con- 
sistently and continually violated the 
basic freedoms of the Chinese peo- 
ple.” 

Flannery is radio-television co- 


additional benefits. 


members of the Auto Workers at®— 


case” as a prelude to a possible 
appeal. 
1941 Decision 
Since 1941, the Michigan Em- 
ployment Security Commission and 
the courts had been guided by a 
Supreme Court decision in a case 
involving Chrysler Corp., in which 
it was held that separate, inter-re- 
lated plants of one company con- 
stituted one “establishment” under 
the state employment security law 
In its latest ruling, the state’s 
highest court held that this in- 
terpretation, based on a case in- 
volving several Chrysler plants in 
the Detroit area, should not have 
been applied over the years to 
out-of-state plants. 

The majority opinion said that 
no layman “without a specific mo- 
tive in mind” could have read the 
statutory provisions covering un- 
employment compensation and have 
concluded they were intended to 
have the inclusiveness given them 
over the past 18 years. 

The dissenting justices, while 
Agreeing with the majority that the 
interpretations since 1941 have 
been too broad, argued that the leg- 
islature in the intervening years took 
no steps to spell out the law’s cov- 
erage more ~ specifically. Thus, 
they contended, the legislature by 
negation concurred in the court 
findings based on the Chrysler case. 


Follows Precedent 


In holding that the Ohio and 
Michigan plants were not part of 
the same “establishment,” the court 
said it was giving the same interpre- 
tation followed in eight out of nine 
states that had unemployment com- 
pensation cases arising out of a 
1949 strike at Ford’s River Rouge 
plant in Dearborn. 

The eight states were Kentucky, 
Massachusetts,’ Minnesota, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Texas and Virginia. Only Georgia, 
of the nine states disqualified UAW 
members from receiving unemploy- 
ment compensation as a result of 


ITF Planning 
F ollow-up to 


Ship Boycott 


London—Delegates to a confer- 


ence of the Intl. Transportworkers 


Federation from all parts of the 
free world are meeting here to 
analyze the results of the four-day 
work stoppage against ships carry- 
ing “flags of convenience” and to 
plan the next move in the cam- 
paign against them. 

The boycott was held. Dee. 1: 
to 4. It was directed against ships 
owned in traditional maritime 
countries but now registered in oth- 
er nations—particularly Panama, 
Liberia, Honduras and Costa Rica 
—to escape taxes, union wages and 
working conditions and safety 
standards. 

Pres. Paul Hall of the Seafarers 
and Pres. Joseph N. Curran of the 
Maritime Union, representatives of 
U.S. seamen and joint leaders of 
the U.S. phase of the ITF work 
stoppage, were pressing for a two- 
point campaign to end the threat 
to labor standards posed by the 
huge “runaway” fleet. 


They were urging that every 
country adopt a policy under 
which the “true control” of in- 
dividual vessels could be deter- 
mined, and that the unions in 
the country where control rests 
be given responsibility for or- 
ganizing the crews. 

The ITF meeting was running 
almost simultaneously with a dis- 
sension-packed session of the In- 
tergovernmental Maritime Consul- 
tatfve Organization, a United Na- 
tions agency, which was split over 
the same “flags of convenience” 
issue. 

After lengthy debate at an as- 
sembly session a few days before 
the ITF meeting started, the IMCO 
refused to give Panama and Li- 
beria seats on its Maritime Safety 
Committee. Under the organiza- 
tion’s convention, eight of the 14 
seats on the committee are assigned 
to “the largest ship-owning na- 
tions.” 

Panama and Liberia, backed by 
the United States, contended the 
standard should be the amount of 
registered shipping. Other mari- 
time nations contended actual own- 
ership was the guide. Liberia ranks 
third in registrations and Panama 


‘|eighth, but actual ownership in 


the two countries is small. 
Before they left for London, 
Curran and Hall advised the ITF 
of their opposition to the U.S. 
position. 

“All U.S. maritime unions 
strongly oppose any interna- 
tional recognition of runaway 
ships or the nations which give 
them refuge from and protection 
against union representation, col- 
lective bargaining and decent 
wages and working conditions,” 
they cabled. 


TWUA Calls 
Meeting on 
Contract Goals 


New York—Representatives of 
75,000 members of. the Textile 
Workers will meet here Feb. 7 to 
map policy for contract negotia- 
tions with northern textile mills 
this spring. 

In issuing the call to the one- 
day conference, the TWUA noted 
that agreements with approximate- 
ly 190 northern cotton-rayon firms 
will expire or be subject to reopen- 
ing Apr. 15. An additional 100 
woolen, worsted and felt agree- 
ments come up for similar review 
between Apr. 15 and May 1. 

The conference call was sent to 
locals representing workers at 300 
mills in eight northeastern states, 
The locals will elect some 400 dele- 
gates to represent them at the ses- 
sion. 

The conference will be keynoted 


ordinator for the AFL-CIO. 


the strike in this state. 


ne 


by TWUA Pres. William Pollock. 
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PRINTING WEEK was marked in Chicago with a proclamation by 
Mayor Richard J. Daley-(center), who pointed out that the city is 
the world’s largest commercial printing center. Receiving the proc- 


lamation from him are Sec.-Treas. 


Henry L. Coco (left) of the Allied 


Printing Trades Council and Business Manager George M. Houli- 
han of the Franklin Association, the organization of employing 


printers under union contracts. 


Congress Set to Act 
On Key Legislation 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Sparkman (D-Ala‘) and Joseph S. 
Clark (D-Pa.). Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn (D-Tex.) indicated housing 
would be first order of business in 
the House. 

Sen. John F. Kennedy (D- 
Mass.) announced his Labor sub- 
committee would open hearings on 
a labor-management reporting bill 
Jan. 27, with Labor Sec. James P. 


» Mitchell scheduled to be the first 


to testify. 

Senate Majority Leader Lyn- 
don B. Johnson (D-Tex.) filed a 
moderate four-point civil rights 
measure, jumping the gun on the 
White House. 

The Senate Anti-Trust subcom- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of 
Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn.), was 
scheduled to open hearings Jan. 23 
on administered pricing policies in 
key industries. 

Freshmen Democrats in the 
House fared well in work assign- 
ments, with 37 of the newcomers 

d on eight choice committees. 

the Senate, all 15 new Demo- 

erats also drew at least one prized 
committee assignment. 

House Republicans—their ranks 
thinned by their party’s defeat in 
November—displayed little appar- 
ent difficulty in parceling out com- 
mittee posts. But in the Senate, 
the GOP’s Committee on Commit- 
tees became hopelessly snarled in 
trying to give each Republican at 
least one “good” post and finally 
compromised the problem im the 
Republican Conference composed 
of all the GOP senators. 

Committees were in many cases 
expanded considerably to take care 
of the lopsided Democratic ma- 
jorities. 

To the Senate Labor Commit- 
tee, Democrats added Senators 
Joseph S. Clark (Pa.), Jennings 
Randolph (W. Va.) and Harrison 
A. Williams (N. J.), the latter 
two former representatives. All 
three have liberal records. 

On the Republican side, hold- 
overs on the Labor Committee are 
conservative Sen. Barry Goldwater 
(Ariz.), and liberal Sen. John 
Sherman Cooper (Ky.). To these, 


the GOP added conservative Mi- 


mority Leader Everett McKinley 
Dirksen (Ill.), GOP liberals Clif- 
ford P. Case (N. J.) and Jacob K. 
Javits (N. Y.), and newcomer 
Winston L. Prouty (Vt.). 

House Democrats placed five 
liberal members on the Education 
& Labor Committee—Roman C. 
Pucinski (Ill.), Dominick V. Dan- 
iels (N. J.), John Brademas (Ind.), 


~ Robert N. Giaimo (Conn.) and 


James G. O’Hara (Mich.). 


For several years, when the com- 
mittee was divided 17-13 between 
the parties, it often deadlocked as 
Chairman Graham A. Barden (D- 
N. C.) and Rep. Phil M. Lan- 
drum (D-Ga.) lined up in coali- 
tion with Republicans. It has now 
been changed to a 20-10 split. 


The House GOP named one of 
its staunchest conservatives—Rep. 
Edgar W. Hiestand (Calif.)—to 
the lone Republican vacancy. 


The fate of much liberal legis- 
lation in the House was left in 
doubt by the new lineup in the 
Rules Committee. The Demo- 
cratic membership, with its 
Southern conservative tinge, re- 
mained unchanged, while the Re- 
publicans added two of the most 
conservative members—B. Car- 
roll Reece (Tenn.) and Hamer 
H. Budge (ida.). 


Ways and Means 


Eight additional members—four 
from each party—were named to 
the House Ways & Means Com- 
mittee which handles tax, social 
security and unemployment com- 
pensation measures. They in- 
clude Democrats James B. Frazier, 
Jr. (Tenn.), William J. Green, 
Jr. (Pa.), John C. Watts (Ky.) 
and Lee Metcalf (Mont.), and Re- 
publicans Victor A. Knox (Mich.), 
James B. Utt (Calif.), Jackson E. 
Betts (O.), and Bruce Alger 
(Tex.) 


Appointed to the Senate’ S$ pre- 
dominantly conservative Finance 
Committee were Democrats Her- 
man E. Talmadge (Ga.), Eugene 
J. McCarthy (Minn.) and R, 
Vance Hartke (Ind.). The Re- 
publicans appointed three Old 
Guard members—John Marshall 


Butler (Md.), Norris Cotton 
(N. H.), and Carl T. Curtis 
(Neb.). 


Four freshmen were appointed 
to the Senate Banking & Cur- 
rency Committee, which handles 
such measures as housing, area 
redevelopment and local public 
works. They were Senators Rob- 
ert C. Byrd (D-W. Va.), Harrison - 
A. Williams (D-N. J.), Edmund 
S. Muskie (D-Me.), and Kenneth 
B. Keating (R-N.Y.). 


New appointees to the House 
Banking Committee were Demo- 
crats Joseph W. Barr (Ind.), James 
A. Burke (Mass.), William S. 
Moorehead (Pa.), Clement W. 
Miller (Calif.), and Byron L. John- 
son (Colo.), and GOP members 
Paul A. Fino (N. Y.), Florence 
P. Dwyer (N. J.), Edward J. Der- 
winski (Ill.), Seymour Halpern 
(N. Y.), and William H. Milliken, 
Jr. (Pa.). 


Lineup’ of Major Cothinittee S 


Assignments 1 in 86th Congres: ¢ 


Labor & Public Welfare 


_ Democrats 
Lister Hill (Ala.), chairman 
James E. Murray (Mont.) 
John F. Kennedy (Mass.) 
Pat McNamara ( Mich.) 
Wayne Morse (Ore.) 
Ralph W. Yarborough (Tex.) 
Joseph S. Clark (Pa.) 
Jennings Randolph (W. Va.) 
Harrison A. Williams (N. J.) 

Republicans — 

Barry Goldwater ¢ Ariz.) 
John Sherman Cooper (Ky.) 
Everett M. Dirksen (Iil.) 
Clifford P. Case (N. J.) 
Jacob K. Javits (N. Y.) 
Winston L. Prouty (Vt.) 


Finance 


Democrats 
Harry F. Byrd (Va.), chairman 
Robert S. Kerr (Okla.) 
J. Allen Frear, Jr. (Del.) 
Russell B. Long (La.) 
George A. Smathers (Fla.) 
Clinton P. Anderson (N. M.) 
Paul H. Douglas (Ill.) 
Albert Gore (Tenn.) 
Herman E. Talmadge (Ga.) 
Eugene J. McCarthy (Minn.) 
R. Vance Hartke (Ind.) 
Republicans 
John J. Williams (Del.) 


Education & Labor 
Democrats 
Graham A. Barden (N. C.), chair- 
man ; 
Adam C. Powell, Jr. (N. Y.) 
Cleveland M. Bailey (W. Va.) 
Carl D. Perkins (Ky.) 
Roy W. Wier (Minn.) 
Carl Elliott (Ala.) 
Phil M. Landrum (Ga.) 
Edith Green (Ore.) 
James Roosevelt (Calif.) 
Herbert Zelenko (N. Y.) 
Frank Thompson, Jr. (N. J.) 
Stewart L. Udall (Ariz.) 
Elmer J. Holland (Pa.) 
Ludwig Teller (N. Y.) 
John H. Dent (Pa.) 
Roman C. Pucinski (Ill.) 
Dominick V. Daniels (N. J.) 
John Brademas (Ind.) 
Robert, N. Giaimo (Conn.) 
James G. O’Hara (Mich.) 


Republicans 
Carroll D. Kearns (Pa.) 
Clare E. Hoffman ( Mich.) 
Albert H. Bosch (N. Y.) 
Joe Holt (Calif.) 
Stuyvesant Wainwright (N. Y.) 
Peter Frelinghuysen, Jr. (N. J.) 
William H. Ayres (O.) 
Robert P. Griffin (Mich.) 
John A. Lafore, Jr. (Pa.) 
Edgar W. Hiestand (Calif.) 


Ways & Means 


Democrats 
Wilbur D. Mills (Ark.), chairman 
Aime J. Forand (R. I.) 
Cecil R. King (Calif.) 
Thomas J. O’Brien (Iil.) 
Hale Boggs (La.) 
Eugene J. Keogh (N. Y.) 
Burr P. Harrison (Va.) 
Frank M. Karsten (Mo.) 
A. Sidney Herlong, Jr. (Fla.) 
Frank Ikard (Tex.) 
Thaddeus M. Machrowicz (Mich.) 
James B. Frazier, Jr. (Tenn.) 
William J. Green, Jr. (Pa.) 
John C. Watts (Ky.) 
Lee Metcalf (Mont.) 


Republicans 
Daniel A. Reed (N. Y.) 
Richard M. Simpson (Pa.) 
Noah M. Mason (lIll.) 
John W. Byrnes (Wis.) 
Howard H. Baker (Tenn.) 
Thomas B. Curtis (Mo.) 
Victor A. Knox (Mich.) 
James B. Utt (Calif.) 


Senate 


Frank Carlson (Kan.) 
Wallace F. Bennett (Utah) 
John Marshall Butler (Md. ) 
Norris Cotton (N. H.)  - 
Carl T. Curtis (Neb.) — 


Banking & Currency 
Democrats 


J. W. Fulbright (Ark.), chairman 
A. Willis Robertson (Va.) 
John J. Sparkman (Ala.) 

J. Allen Frear, Jr. (Del.) 
Paul H. Douglas (Ill.) 

A. ’S. Mike Monroney (Okla. ) 
Joseph S. Clark (Pa.) 

William Proxmire (Wis.) 
Robert C. Byrd (W. Va.) 
Harrison A. Williams (N. J.) 
Edmund S. Muskie (Me.) 

; Republicans — 
Homer E. Capehart (Ind.) 
Wallace F. Bennett (Utah) 
Prescott Bush (Conn.) 

J. Glenn Beall (Md.) 
Kenneth B. Keating (N. Y.) 


Judiciary 
; Democrats 
James O.-Eastland (Miss.), chair- 
man 
Estes Kefauver (Tenn.) 


Olin D. Johnston (S. C.) 
Thomas C. Hennings, Jr. (Mo.) 


House 


Jackson E. Betts (O.) 
Bruce Alger (Tex.) 


Banking & Currency 


Democrats 
Brent Spence (Ky.), chairman 
Paul Brown (Ga.) 
Wright Patman (Tex.) 
Albert Rains (Ala.) 
Abraham J. Multer (N. Y.) 
Hugh J. Addonizio (N. J.) 


| William A. Barrett (Pa.) 


Leonor K. Sullivan (Mo.) 
Henry S. Reuss (Wis.) 
Martha W. Griffiths (Mich.) . 
Thomas L. Ashley (O.) 
Charles A. Vanik (O.) 
James C, Healey (N. Y.) 

J. T. Rutherford (Tex.) 
Joseph W. Barr (Ind.) 
James A. Burke (Mass.) _ 
William S. Moorehead (Pa.) 
Clement W. Miller (Calif.) 
Byron L. Johnson (Colo.)  ~ 


Republicans 
Clarence E. Kilburn (N. Y.) 
Gordon L. McDonough (Calif.) 
William B. Widnall (N. J.) 
Edgar W. Hiestand (Calif.) 
Perkins Bass (N. H.) 
Eugene Siler (Ky.) 
Paul A. Fino (N. Y.) 
Florence P. Dwyer (N. J.) 
Edward J. Derwinski (Ill.) 
Seymour Halpern (N. Y.) 
William H. Milliken, Jr. (Pa.) 
Judiciary 
Democrats 
Emanuel Celler (N. Y.), chairman 
Francis E. Walter (Pa.) 
Thomas J. Lane (Mass.) 
Michael A. Feighan (O.) 
Frank Chelf (Ky.) 
Edwin E. Willis (La.) 
Peter W. Rodino, Jr. (N. J.) 
E. L. Forrester (Ga.) 
Byron G. Rogers (Colo.) 
Harold D. Donohue ( Mass.) 
Jack Brooks (Tex.) 
William M. Tuck (Va.) 
Robert T. Ashmore (S. C.) 
John Dowdy (Tex.) 
Lester Holtzman (N. Y.) 
Basil L. Whitener (N. C.) 
Roland V. Libonati (Iil.) 
J. Carlton Loser (Tenn.) 
Herman Toll (Pa.) 
Robert W. Kastenmeier ( Wis.) 
George A. Kasem (Calif.) 


Republicans 
William M. McCulloch (0.) 


‘Joseph C. O'Mahoney (Wyo.) 


‘William Langer (N. D.) 


John L. McClellan (Ark.) 


Sam J. Ervin, Jr. (N. C.) 
John A. Carroll (Colo.) 
Thomas J. Dodd (Conn.) 
Philip A. Hart (Mich.) © 
Alexander Wiley (Wis.) 


Everett M. Dirksen (TH.) 
Roman L. Hruska (Neb.) 
Thomas E. Martin (Ia.) 


_ Foreign Relations 
Democrats 


Theodore F. Green (R. I.), ch 
man 

J. W. Fulbright (Ark.) 

John J. Sparkman (Ala.) 

Hubert H. Humphrey (Minn.) 

Mike Mansfield (Mont.) 

Wayne Morse .(Ore.) 

Russell B. Long (La.) . 

John F. Kennedy (Mass.) 

Albert Gore (Tenn.) 

Frank Lausche (O.) 

Philip A. Hart (Mich.) 


Republicans 


Alexander Wiley (Wis.) 
Bourke B. Hickenlooper (Ia.) 
William Langer (N. D.) 
George D. Aiken (Vt.) 
Homer E. Capehart (Ind.) 
Frank Carlson (Kan.) 


William E. Miller (N. Y.) 
Richard H. Poff (Va.) 
William C. Cramer (Fla.) 
Arch A. Moore, Jr. (W. Va.) 
H. Allen Smith (Calif.) 
George Meader (Mich.) 
Albert H. Bosch (N. Y.) 
William T. Cahill (N. J.) 
John V. Lindsay (N. Y.) 
John Henderson (O.) 


Foreign Affairs 
Democrats 
Thomas E. Morgan (Pa.), chair 
man 

A. S. J. Carnahan (Mo.) 
Clement J. Zablocki (Wis.) 
Omar Burleson (Tex.) 
Edna F. Kelly (N. Y.) 
Wayne L. Hays (O.) 
Armistead I. Selden, Jr. (Ala.) 
John L. Pilcher (Ga.) 
Barratt O’Hara (Ill.) 
L. H. Fountain (N. C.) 
Dante B. Fascell (Fla.) 
Frank M. Coffin (Me.) 
Leonard Farbstein (N. Y.) 
D. S. Saund (Calif.) 
Charles C. Diggs, Jr. (Mich.) 
Lindley Beckworth (Tex.) 
Harris B. McDowell, Jr. (Del.) 
William T. Murphy (Ill.) 
William H. Meyer (Vt.) 
Cornelius E. Gallagher (N. J.) 
Chester Bowles (Conn.) 


Republicans 
Robert B. Chiperfield (Il.) 
Frances P. Bolton (O.) 
Chester E. Merrow (N. H.) 
Walter H. Judd (Minn.) 
James G. Fulton (Pa.)- 
Donald L, Jackson (Calif.) 
Marguerite Stitt Church (Iil.) 
E. Ross Adair (Ind.) 
Alvin M. Bentley (Mich.) 
Laurence Curtis (Mass.) 
Stuyvesant Wainwright (N. Y.) 


Rules 


Democrats 
Howard S. Smith (Va.), chairman 
William M. Colmer (Miss:) 
Ray J. Madden (Ind.) 
James J. Delaney (N. Y.) 
James W. Trimble (Ark.) - 
Homer Thornberry (Tex.) 
Richard Bolling (Mo.) 
Thomas P, O'Neill, Jr. (Mass. ) 
Republicans 
Leo E. Allen (Ill.) 
|Clarence J. Brown (O,) 
Hamer H. Budge (Id.) 


B. Carroll Reece (Tenn.) 
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Pope Eee 


‘Social. Programs Slashed i 


S@Congress ‘Leaders: 
it Ike’s Estimates 


yo.) 


n.) 


a.) 


(Continued from Page 1) 
bur revenue estimate is sound and 

ill be obtain 

His confidence extended to call- 

» for the termination of the tem- 

arary unemployment compensa- 
Bion program, although his budget 

ssage does not mention directly 
: a more than 4 million unem- 
ployed at the beginning of 1959. : 

Idle Aid Details Later... 

He urges in both Budget message 
nd the Economic Report some im- 
srovements in the amount of bene- 
sts and their duration under the 
xisting jobless insurance system— 
he details to be spelled, out in a 

ater message. 

Tied to the optimistic economic 
forecast was a severe program of: 
cutbacks in social and welfare 
programs on the basis that spend- 

ing in these areas must be cure 
tailed to prevent the spread of in- 
flation through a government 
deficit. 

At the same time, the President 
Balled for an increase in interest 
rates on VA and FHA-backed mort- 
Bages and in several other govern- 
ment-lending operations. This re- 
vive the “tight-money” policy. 

The President’s Budget proposals 
and Economic Report fail to men- 
tion federal aid to school construc- 
tion in any form and proposed to 
spend only half the amount Con- 


education program last year. 

The Budget message entirely 
forbids or greatly curtails new 
projects im the areas of water 
resources and health, hospital and 
general office building, and calls 
for a tapering off in urban re- 
newal and airport assistance ~~ 
grams. 


The President said specifically. he 
would not request funds for new 
public housing units in fiscal 1960 
and would seek to swap $335 mil- 
lion in mortgages held by the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association 
for bonds held by banks. The bonds 
are to be retired to give the Treas- 
ury extra cash. 

In the defense area the budget 
asks for $40.9 billion, with less 
new money for the missile program. 
It would eliminate three Air Force 
wings and generally trim down 
military’ capacities held necessary 
to wage limited wars. 


Asks Tax Hikes 

In addition to the cuts and termi- 
nation of programs, the President 
proposes to bring the budget into 
knife-edge balance by raising postal 
rates, hiking the present 3-cent tax 
on gasoline by 1.5 cents, raising 
the tax on aviation fuel and im- 
posing various taxes on life insur- 
ance companies and cooperatives. 

The President asserted that if the 
fiscal 1960 budget is balanced as 
he proposes, “we can look forward 
to tax reduction in the reasonably 
forseeable future.” 

Senate Democratic Leader Lyn- 
don Johnson, terming the budget 
a “propaganda” weapon prepared 


75c of Budget Buck 
Linked to Defense 


Of every dollar to be spent 
in Pres. Eisenhower's pro- 
posed budget for fiscal 1960, 
over 75 cents will be used to 
prevent future wars and to 
pay the cost of past ones. 

National security will take 
59.5 cents of every budget 
dollar, interest on the nation- 
al debt which stems mainly 
from the cost of past wars 
will take 10.5 cents and vet- 


erans’ programs account for 
6.6 cents. 


gress authorized for the science: 


to create a. “political issue for 
1960,” added that “there is not 
the ghost of a promise of a. tax 
cut anywhere within it. I think 
those who have been talking so 
loosely about tax cuts owe the 
people both an — and an 
apology.” 
Eisenhower ad Congress for 
$3.9 billion for the mutual se- 
‘curity program with total expen- 
ditures $383 million less than in 
fiscal 1959. _ 

He told Congress that he would 
send along in the future proposals 
to improve the minimum wage and 
the federal eight-hour laws and “for 
providing added protection in labor- 
management relations. I am again 
proposing legislation to strengthen 
safeguards on the conduct of labor 
union affairs, including the strength- 
ening of the law enacted last year 
requiring public reporting on union 
welfare and pension plans.” 

The President said he will pro- 
pose again his program of $55 
million for aid to depressed areas. 
He vetoed a bill passed by the 85th 
Congress with bipartisan support 
as involving too high an expenditure 
after Congress had rejected_ his 
much more limited proposal. 

Asks Item Veto 


In addition to the depressed area 
aid, the President’s legislative pro- 
gram as spelled out in the budget 
includes limited revenue bond fi- 
nancing for the Tennessee Valley 
Authority; statehood for Hawaii and 


home rule for the District of Colum- 


bia; and item veto power on expen- 
ditures approved in appropriation 
bills. 

In the housing area he pro- 
posed that the states and localities 
bear a greater share of the cost 
of the urban renewal program 
and that the existing 585,000 
public housing units “should 
meet most of the demands for 
such housing by low-income fam- 
ilies. . . . I shall not ask for 
authorization for any additional 
units.” 


In the welfare area the President 


proposed to “discontinue federal 
grants for vocational education” 


and modify the provisions for aid 


to schools in areas affected by fed- 
eral activities. 


Labor Spending Proposals 

The President's message called 
also for an increase in “taxes on 
railioad employment . . . without 
changing the status of such con- 
tributions for federal income tax 
purposes” to make the railroad “re- 
tirement system actuarially “sound.” 
He urged an increase in the wage 
base on which taxes are paid from 
$4,200 to $4,800 and revisions of 
the law providing for federal pay- 


ments to the rail retirement fund 


for time spent by railroad workers 
in the military service. 

The budget calls for about a $1 
‘million increase for the Nation- 
al Labor Relations Board to han- 
die an anticipated 15 percent 
increase in its caseload. The 
Labor Dept. budget asks $240,- 
000 for the Bureau of Labor 
Standards to administer a pro- 
gram to reduce accidents, 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
would get under the budget pro- 
posals $230,000 to plan a five-year 
overhaul of the Consumers Price 
Index. The department's Wage- 
Hour Div. budget contemplates 
the same rate of investigation of 
violations. 

The President asked Congress to 
cut about $1 billion from the farm 
budget for the soil bank and price 
support programs in anticipation 0 
smaller crops, one of the 
where critics of the budget 
that if the crop is larger 
ticipated the “balanced” 


“|would go out of whack, 


ane Budget 


“lh ohnson Asks | 

_ |Limited Bill on 
‘Civil Rights 

Sen. Lyndon Johnson (D-Tex.) 

|| has proposed a limited civil rights 

bill that would bring the federal 

government directly into local sit- 


\ | uations and almost immediately 
\:] drew a comment from Pres. Eisen- 


” Military 
Military Assistance 


Execative Otfice of the President © Bureau of the Budget 


Atomic Energy 


}| hower that he doubted whether the 
Stockpiling ; 


‘#.| proposal would be “fruitful.” 

In a move linked closely to his 
4|Tecent success in pushing through 
{ja compromise anti-filibuster rule 
amendment, Johnson proposed a 
‘four-point measure ‘that noticeably 


AFL-CIO Dept. of Legislation. 


Biemiller Reports on 
Legislative Program 


The prospects of congressional passage of a labor-management 
bill, written along the lines of last year’s Kennedy-Ives proposal, 
are excellent according to Andrew J. Biemiller, director of the 


Biemiller remarked on “As We See It,” AFL-CIO public service 


does not deal with enforcement of 
the U.S. Supreme Court’s school 
desegregation decision. of 1954. He- 
proposed: 

@ Establishment of new con- 
ciliation seryice—the Community 
Relations Service—as an independ- 
ent federal agency directly respon- 
sible to the President to restore: 
communications between hostile 
elements in communities under ra- 
cial tension. _ 

@ Federal investigation and 


program: 

“The President’s comments on 
anti-corruption legislation puzzle 
us. * The fact is that a good sound 
anti-corruption, anti - racketeering 
measure was killed in the last Con- 
gress because of the opposition of 
the President’s own party. 

“If he means this opposition 
will be withdrawn, then passage 
of a meaningful, effective meas- 
ure to deal with this problem 
should be possible in a brief 
time. If, on the other hand, the 
Administration’s anti-corruption 
legislation is a disguise for a 
union-busting law, then we will 
fight it with all our strength.” . 

The AFL-CIO representative 
further declared: “We are equally 
puzzled by the President’s proposal 
to write fiscal soundness, as he 
calls it, into the Employment Act 
of 1946. The present provisions 
relating to maximum purchasing 
power already give the President 
adequate powers to deal with the 
problem of rising prices and in- 
flation. A new addition to the act 
is not necessary. 

“What is needed is application 
of the present law. 

“We cannot have real prosper- 
ity until we put America back 
to work.” 

“New civil rights legislation must 
be enacted. The deplorable situa- 
tion which resulted in the closing of 
public schools, to deny Negro chil- 
dren their opportunity to non- 
segregated education, must be end- 
ed promptly.” 

Civil Rights Issue 

Failure of Senate liberals to 
change Senate Rule 22, which per- 
mits filibusters, was not considered 
by Biemiller as meaning that fur- 
ther civil rights legislation will not 
be passed. 

“I see no reason why, if there 
is a determined majority in the 
Senate and in the House who 


legislation, such a bill cannot be 
passed,” he asserted. 
Other Key Issues 
Biemiller listed other issues on 
which the AFL-CIO seeks action: 
@ Housing — Both the Spark- 
man and the Clark bills provide in 
varying degrees for a comprehen- 
sive program of slum clearance 


a ae 


want to pass better civil rights © 


penalties in cases involving bomb- 
ing of churches and schools. 

@ Extension of the life of 
the Civil Rights Commission 
through January 1961. The com- 
mission is scheduled to expire in 
September 1959. 

@ Granting the attorney gen- 
eral the right to subpena docu- 
ments needed to prepare voting 
rights cases, with enforcement by 
federal district courts. 

Pres. Eisenhower, asked about 
the conciliation service proposal— 
patterned to a large extent after the 
federal service used in labor-man- 
agement disputes—said: 

“I don’t believe that to put an 
organizational part of government 
with the function of conciliating 
these things would at the moment 
be fruitful, but I certainly could 
be convinced. My mind is not 
closed. I just haven’t had the idea 

Johnson’s move came as Demo- 
cratic and Republican liberals were 
rallying support for a _ stronger 
civil rights bill dealing specifically 
with the school problem. The 
White House is still debating its 
civil rights program although the 
President has said he is in favor 
of extending the life of the Civil 
Rights Commission. 

The Johnson bill came a day 
after the Virginia Supreme Court 
and a federal district court in Vir- 
ginia ruled that the state’s “massive 
resistance” laws against desegration 
are unconstitutional and Virginia 
Gov. J. Lindsay Almond vowed to 
continue his fight against integra- 
tion. 


Hayes Calls for Probe of 
| Business Use of ‘Call Girls’ 


Al J. Hayes, chairman of the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices 

Committee, has urged the McClellan special Senate commit- 
tee to launch an immediate probe of the “use of immoral prac- 
tices” by the nation’s giant business corporations. 
. His call came after a CBS radio network program, “The 
Business of Sex,” in which newscaster Edward R. Murrow 
revealed reports that prostitution has become a standard “cost” 
item for big business concerns. Program participants indicated 
that corporations used call girls to help them in such varied 
campaigns as persuading bank presidents to make loans and 
buyers to make purchases in large lots. 

Hayes, an AFL-CIO executive council member and presi- 
dent of the Machinists, said he was “shocked” by the Mur- 
row show’s disclosures of the extent of the practice of using 

i and deducting the cost as a “business” expense. 

“I believe,” Hayes said, “that these shocking revelations 
properly come within the purview of the McClellan commit- 
tee charged with kevestignting 1 improper activities of both labor 
and management. 

OL Leah the BécClolian: connie Wi hemaadintly haves: 
tigate these unethical practices of business corporations in 
this country.” 


‘Economy’ Stops at 
White House Gate 


The “hold-the-line” theme 
of Pres. Eisenhower’s new 
budget apparently doesn’t ap- 
ply to the White House. 

The fiscal 1960 figures 
show a slight increase in costs 
for running the White House. 
Salaries and expenses, special 
projects and upkeep of build- 
ing and grounds are all bud- 
geted for more than in fiscal 
1959. 

The total cost, incidentally, 
is about $4.2 million. 


gram should be renewed, and there 
should be a means of assisting our 
colleges and universities to increase 
their housing facilities.” 

@ Social security—Passage of 
the Forand bill to provide “a sys- 
tem of insurance for those who 
will be beneficiaries of the Old Age 
and Survivors’ Insurance program, 
to pay hospital and medical bills.” 

@ Minimum wage—to extend 
coverage to 10 million persons not 
now covered, and raise the mini- 
mum wage to $1.25 an hour. 

@ Education—The Murray- 
Metcalf bill for school construc- 
tion and improving teacher salaries. 

@ Unemployment compensa- 
tion—Federal standards so that the 
worker will get 50 percent of his 
pay when he’s unemployed, with 
payment duration of 39 weeks. 
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and urban renewal. 
“We think this is an integral 
part of the problem. There ought 
also to be provisions for special ‘ 
housing for the elderly, and pro- 
grams, including cooperative hous- 
ing, to encourage construction of 
middle-income housing. The pub- 
lic housing program should be con- 
oi tinued; the military housing pro- 
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KennedyFilesNewBill, 


Clash Looms With Ike 


(Continued from Page 1) 
some sections, would be sent to 
Congress before Mitchell testifies. 

- Ike Message Delayed . 

The Eisenhower message was 
originally expected several days 
earlier. 

The AFL-CIO Executive 
Council last November asked 


Kennedy-Ives bill” but without 
“restrictive and unworkable sec- 
tions” added under political pres- 
sure on the Senate floor. 

Thereafter, the council urged, 
there should be “general revision 
of the Taft-Hartley Act, now long 
overdue,” to bring the law “into 
line with industrial realities and 
its own professed policy of Pro- 
moting free collective bargaining.” 

The campaign to eliminate cor- 
ruption in the labor-management 
field cannot be fully successful, 
the council said, when the AFL- 
CIO Ethical Practices codes do 
not reach “unions outside our 
ranks” and “so long as unscrupu- 
lous employers are left free to sub- 
vert union leaders through bribes 
and gifts.” 

Ervin Co-Sponsors Bill 

Kennedy said that his new bill, 
which is co-sponsored by Sen. Sam 
J. Ervin, Jr. (D-N. C.), is a “bi- 

bill on a nonpartisan sub- 
ject.” He emphasized that it is 
again “primarily a labor-manage- 
ment reform bill, dealing with the 
problems of dishonest racketeer- 
" ing.” 

It is not intended to be a bill 
“on industrial relations, dealing 
with the problems of collective 
bargaining and economic power,” 
he told a news conference, and 
“the two-areas of legislation 
should not be confused or com- 
bined.” 

If Congress should again become 
“bogged down in acrimonious con- 
troversies over controversial Taft- 
Hartley revisions, we can only de- 
lay and defeat a vital measure al- 
ready thoroughly considered and 
debated,” he warned. 

There was no indication from 
the Administration, in advance of 
Eisenhower's expected message, 
whether Mitchell would repeat the 
sharp verbal attacks he launched 
on the Kennedy-Ives measure last 
year. 

These assaults, originated by 
Mitchell from Geneva, Switzer- 
land, when the Kennedy-Ives bill 
was reported from the Senate La- 
bor Committee and backed by the 
AFL-CIO, laid political ground- 
work for intensive opposition to 
the bill by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers and the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Despite the oyerwhelming ma- 
jority by which the Senate passed 
the measure, the House rejected 
it by a 198-to-190 vote, with - 


Goldwater Named 
GOP Campaign Head 


Senate Republicans unani- 
mously approved the appoint- 
ment of extreme right-winger 
Barry Goldwater (Ariz.) as 
their 1960 campaign com- 
mittee chairman. 

Selection of Goldwater, the 
GOP’s most strident labor 
critic, came as the party’s top 
| leadership mulled over rec- 
ommendations from National 
Chairman Meade Alcorn that 
| the GOP undergo a face lift- 

ing to wipe out the public 
image that it is the party of 
big business. 


~ 


Democrats dividing 149 to 61 in 
favor, Republicans voting against 
it 137 to 41. 

The bill last year was .co-spon- 
sored by Sen. Irving M. Ives (R- 
N. Y. \ who denounced Mitchell’s 
intervention against it as “partisan” 
and “political.” Ives, now retired 
from the Senate, has endorsed the 
slightly revised version and said 
“it is my earnest prayer” that the 
bill will pass “without bécoming a 


-| political football.” 


Kennedy has again invited co- 
sponsorship of the measure by lib- 
eral Republicans but has not yet 
obtained. it. ; 
~ Sen. Barry Goldwater (Ariz.), 
ranking Republican on the Labor 
Committee, has said he will spon- 
sor the Administration bill. . © - 

Kennedy said that revisions of 
the bill made it “stronger and 
clearer” to avoid “fantastic -distor- 
tions by extremists -on both sides.” 

Kennedy listed 19 key provisions 
of the bill to provide for: 

1. Comprehensive detailed dis- 
closure to members, press and pub- 
lic and law enforcement. agencies 
of union financial data. 

2. Full reports by union officers 
on conflict-of-interest transactions. 

3. Criminal sanctions for em- 
bezzlement of union funds, false 
reporting, false entries on books, 
failure to report, or destruction of 
union books. 

4. Suits by union members for 
recovery of funds embezzled or mis- 
appropriated by union officers. 

5. Prohibition of loans by em- 
ployers or unions to union officers. 

6. Secret ballots for the election 
ox all union officers or of the con- 
vention delegates who select them. 

7. Due notice of all union elec- 
tions, and real opportunity to nomi- 
nate opposing candidates. 

8. Requirement that union of- 
ficers be elected by secret ballot 
every four years by international 
unions and every three years by lo- 
cal unions. 

9. Prohibition of the use of un- 
ion funds to support the candidacy 
of any union officer. 

10. Prohibition of service as un- 
ion officers of persons convicted of 
serious crimes, except with Labor 
Dept. approval. 

11. Power to the Secretary of}; 
Labor to institute court action to 
set aside improper elections ‘and 
conduct new elections. 

12. Strict standards for the im- 
position of trusteeships and a limit 
of 18 months on their duration. 

13. Mandatory annual Teports to 
the Labor Dept. and union mem- 
bers on every trusteeship with the 
reasons for its establishment, con- 
tinuance, and operation. 

14. Prohibition on counting 
votes of delegates of trustee bodies 
unless such delegates are elected 
by secret ballot, and on transfer of 
funds from trusteed local unions to 
internationals except normal dues 
and assessments. 

15. Power to the Secretary of 
Labor to begin court proceedings 
to break improper trusteeships. 

16. Prohibition of picketing for 
extortion or to secure a payoff from 
employer. 

17. Prohibition of solicitation or 
payment of fictitious fees for un- 
loading cargo from interstate car- 
riers. 

18. Public financial reports of 
the operations of Nathan Sheffer- 
man-type middlemen; and a pro- 
hibition of channeling bribes and 
improper influence through such 
middlemen. 

19. Elimination of the “no-man’s 
land” problem which denied NLRB 
action on ‘local labor racketeering 
by directing the NLRB to exercise 
its full jurisdiction under the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 


JOB APPLICANTS are shown lined up at the employment office of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. 
South Side plant in Pittsburgh after the company announced it was recalling a limited number 4 
laid-off members of the Steelworkers and accepting some new applications. About 200 were in lin 
‘when the employment office windows were closed. 


Labor Raps 
Philosophy of 
‘Stagnation’ 


(Continued from Page 1) 


measures needed to achieve full 
employment. 

With more than 20 percent of 
the nation’s capacity still idle, the 
Administration is “not unduly” dis- 
turbed by the problem of “stagna- 
tion” despite “intolerably low” liv- 
ing standards for millions of Amer- 
icans and the Soviet challenge to 
the free world. 


‘Empty Gesture’ Charged 

The committee assailed as an 
“empty gesture’ the President's 
proposed amendment to the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946 to commit 
the government to maintaining 
price stability. The act already 
commits the government to the 
promotion of maximum “purchas- 
ing power,” the statement noted, 
“which means nothing at all if it 
doesn’t mean real buying power 
rather than mere money tokens.” 

On the budget, the committee 
said that the Administration plan 
is to balance the fiscal 1960 budget 
“by a blend of public service cuts, 
increased taxes, the sale of public 
assets and -an anticipated increase 
in revenue from existing taxes that 
is by no means assured.” 

It continued: : 

“The obsession to produce a bal- 
anced $77 billion budget even at 
the cost of ignoring federal re- 
sponsibilities essential to our eco- 
nomic, social and defense needs 
involves exceedingly dangerous 
risks.” 

- Noting that Administration 
spokesmen hold out the hope of 
attaining a $500 billion total 
output rate by the end of fiscal 
1960, the committee declared 
that on that basis “even an $85 
billion federal budget would be 
justified if needed to assure ad- 
equate civilian services, economic 
growth and national defense.” 

The AFL-CIO, said the commit- 
tee, is committed to a stable price 
level but “will not concede that all 
other economic issues are subser- 
vient to this single end.” 

If incomes are restrained and a 
tight money policy is pursued 
America can have stable prices 
“and, probably stagnation and, per- 
haps, depression, too,” the commit- 
tee asserted. 

The other choice is an economic 
policy based on maximum produc- 
tion, employment and purchasing 
power without creating inflation, 
“but this requires a bold, forthright 
program designed to utilize all the 
available skills and productive ca- 
pacity of the American people.” 


(Continued from Page 1) 


bor .after urging businessmen to 
“wage a ceaseless war against 
costs” but omitting any refer- 
ence to profit policies. He also 
urged the consumer to shop 
“carefully for price and quality” 
to help hold down living costs. 

For labor to bargain beyond 
“productivity performance” is to 
“jeopardize the capacity of the 
economy to create jobs for the ex- 
panding labor force and endanger 
present jobs . . .” he said. 


Sees Controls as Alternative _ 
If self-discipline and restraint do 
not work, the President warned, 
the alternatives are “either infla- 
tion or controls.” 

The President did not men- 
tion, as he has previously in 
talking of wage increases, the 
value of pay hikes to eliminate 
inequities. 

Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell, 
at a press conference two days 
later, undertook to rectify the 
deficiency he seemingly felt ex- 
isted in the President’s message 
by declaring: “Inequities in wage 
scales should be corrected.” 

The Economic Message set no 
growth goals for the nation as 
anticipated in the law passed in 
1946 calling for the report to Con- 
gress, and reflects an apparent as- 
sumption that if business “confi- 
dence” is high the economy will 
prosper. 

‘Assailed by Ruttenberg 

The President’s position that 
collective bargaining gains are in- 
flationary—a position taken by a 
number of economists around the 
country—was assailed as “unreal- 
istic, naive or charlatan” by Stan- 
ley H. Ruttenberg, AFL-CIO di- 
rector of research in a forum held 
by the Economic Club of Chicago. 

“Tight-fisted economic con- 
servatism, based on 19th and 
early 20th Century economics, 
is an underlying cause of today’s 
inflation,” he said. The attempt 
to “fit present-day problems into 
yesterday’s economics” has re- 
sulted in policies which helped 
bring om a recession and in a 
“futile, unrealistic attempt to 
blame the whole mess on labor.” 

Ruttenberg warned also that “as 
long as the answer is to produce 
less at a higher profit instead of 
more at a lower profit, industry 
will not be protecting itself for 
very long. It will help create more 
1957-58 recessions.” 

He predicted also that the “wage 
inflation” charge will prove “em- 


barrassing” im the future, Organ- 
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Ike Asks Workers 
To Curtail Pay Goal 


ized labor, he declared “does no 
intend to accept the erroneo 
charge that wage increases are ré 
sponsible for today’s high priceg 
and forego further increases—in 
creases essential for workers’ stand 
ard of living and for the propeg 
functioning of the nationaj 
economy.” 

Ruttenberg noted that with 7 
27 percent of capacity recently 
lying idle, the reason for infla- 
tion “is not real scarcity, but it 
is real failure of demand, real j 
failure to grow. 

“The failure to grow stems fron 
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inability to recognize that the tech 
nological changes seized upon as 
great boons by American industries 
can be boons only if industry uses 
them to create enormously greater 
number of products and if indus 
try helps to see to it that the money 
to buy such products is availablel 
to consumers—at the business of 
the personal level. 

“As long as we have a low 
growth rate, as long as output does 
not keep pace with the shifts ia 
costs—fixed costs—prices will be 
pushed upwards.” 


Meany Hopes For @ 
Cuban Democracy @ 


The AFL-CIO stands ready “to 4 a 
cooperate in any way possible,” aim 
Pres. George Meany told them 
Cuban Confederation of Labor inj 
reply to a telegram of greetings. § 

In a wire to David Salvador,} 
leader of the three-man commis-§ 
sion named by the Castro revolu-# 
tionary forces to serve as trustees} 
of the labor movement, Meany 
said: ™ q 

“Our organization, having con-} 
sistently fought dictatorial regimes, | 
Fejoices over the prospects of con-% 
solidation of democracy in Cuba J 
through the strengthening of the} 
independent democratic labor 
movement free of any totalitarian J 


Best wishes.” 
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